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To 

The 
Reader 

This second edition of 
Interesting Manila is issued 
in response to a demand which 
exhausted the first edition 
within three months. Much 
new material is added to the 
old, and the illustrations are 
nearly all new and many of 
them appear on these pages 
for the first time. 

These sketches are offered 
as a faithful and unprejudiced 
account of the customs, habits, 
and objects of interest peculiar 
to a life rich in that oriental 
flavor so fascinating to the 
pilgrim from the great West. 
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T O 



THE 



READER 



Of the multitudes that have come to these 
shores, few have suspected the existence of 
the treasures hidden behind the old walls, 
and many a dreary day might have been 
brightened by visiting some of these most 
interesting historical spots. 

This volume may serve a double purpose. 
As a key to Manila, it may unlock many 
doors of walls that hide things worth seeing. 
As a souvenir of the city and description 
of its life, it may supply detailed and accurate 
information for friends at home. The writing 
of many letters is a weariness to the flesh, 
and as flights of imagination have been elimi- 
nated from these pages, the data here assem- 
bled mav be taken as authentic. 
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INTERESTING MANILA 




CHAPTER I. 

OUTSIDE POINTS OF INTEREST 

ANIL A is a very small part of the 
Philippines and no one should leave 
without several trips into the great 
provincial country. The limits of this work 
prevent descriptions of places outside the 
city, but a few of the most interesting and 
easily reached places are indicated herewith. 

Cavite is reached by the government 
boat and a native ferry, which leave the 
landings below the custom house on the 
north bank of the river. Besides the historic 
interest of the town, which is as old as 
Manila, the navy yard and shops are worth 
seeing, and there are some churches that 
played a prominent part in the troublous 
times of 1898. The general appearance of 
the town is of the low built, Spanish type 
and is picturesque to a degree. 

The little ferry on this trip passes over 
the exact spot where Dewey fought and 
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defeated the Spanish fleet on the first of 
May, 1898, These very waters cover the 
place where the lifting smoke of battle showed 




MAULING FA LLP, MINDANAO 

the final banishment of the power of Spain 
in the Far East, and the inauguration of a 
new world force in the Orient. 
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OUTSIDE POINTS OF INTEREST 

Mariveles and Oorregidor are reached by 
a government launch which makes several 
tripfi per week. If the bay is on good be- 
havior, the excursion is worth the day. 

The road from the Pasay end of the 
car line down the bay furnishes a little strip 
of provincial life that is unique and instruc- 
tive. Malibay, Parafiaque, Tres Piiias and 
Bacoor are native towns that represent 
thousands of barrios all over the islands. 
Ruined churches and native industries make 
the trip w r ell worth while. Hire a carromato 
for the ride. 

Pasig is near the outlet of Laguna lake, 
and is reached by the native steamers, many 
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of which make the trip dally. The branch 
railroad also passes the place. Fort William 
McKinley is reached by the same route, or 
the visitor may drive out from Manila along 
the excellent road built by the military 
authorities. The most picturesque route to 
the garrison is by street car to Santa Ana 
and then by native b&nea up the river. 
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OUTSIDE POINTS OF INTEREST 

The water works of Manila are located 
in a beautiful valley six miles east of the 
city. The road passes El Deposito, where 
the water for the city is stored underground. 
From the pumping station on the river, the 
road leads several miles up stream to the 
town of Mariquina, located at the foot of 
the watershed. Further up the river, the 
scenery is mountainous and strikingly pic- 
turesque. 

Malabon, Caloocan and Navotas are all 
accessible by car line and are within the city 
for purposes of travel. 

Los Banos is located at the south end 
of Lake Laguna, and is reached by the native 
lake steamers, which tie up at the river 
landing at the foot of Passaje de Perez. 
Los Banos is famous for its sulphur and 
hot springs and is popular as a resort for 
people who need a week's rest and change 
of scene. 

The falls of Pagsanjan are at the south- 
east end of the lake on the Pagsanjan river. 
They are reached by a three-mile trip from 
Santa Cruz which is by the lake side. The 
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INTERESTING MANILA 

extreme height of the largest fall is not over 
a hundred feet, but the beauty of the river 
gorge makes the trip well worth while. The 
town of Pagsanjan is one of the most pic- 
turesque of provincial cities. 

The Taal volcano rises out of the center 
of lake Taal, about forty-five miles due 
south of Manila. It is one of the more 
recently active volcanoes of the islands. 
The trip is taken across country from Calamba. 
The crater is about a mile in diameter and 
1600 feet deep, and is said to be the fourth 
in size in the world. Colored lakes of boiling 
water and steam of sulphurous smell are its 
only present signs of life. 
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OUTSIDE POINTS OF INTEREST 

The Philippine summer capital is at 
Baguio in the province of Benguet, one 
hundred and seventy miles from Manila. 
The trip is made by railroad to Dagupan, 
thence by stage or carromato to the end of 
the new five-million-peso mountain road 
built by the government. The elevation is 
above four thousand feet; during the winter 
fires are needed in the morning and evening 
for comfort, and the balmy air of the pines 
and peaks brings a decided change from the 
oppressive monotony of the plain. The ex- 
pense of the trip has so far kept many people 
away from the place. 

The trip over the line of the Manila 
and Dagupan Railroad affords at slight 
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INTERESTING MANILA 

expense a fine view of typical provincial 
country. Growing crops, methods of pro- 
duction and characteristic native life are 
well observed from the ear windows. A 
few days spent in any provincial town will 
be a good investment of time. 

The trip par excellence is that about 
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OUTSIDE POINTS OF INTEREST 

the southern islands of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. In no other way can the general 
characteristics of the Philippines be so well 
observed. The trip may be taken on the 
Spanish steamers, the accommodations of 
which are usually bad, or upon the steamers 
of the Coast Guard Service, or on the Inter- 
island transports, which are more satisfactory. 
The accommodations of this route are limited 
and there is no certainty of securing this 
class of passage on short notice. 
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CHAPTER II. 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

The Philippine Archi- 
pelago is well within the 
tropics, all of its one 
thousand islands lying 
south of 21 degrees north 
latitude. 

Three hundred and 
forty-three islands are 
named, many of these 
and others being mere 
projecting rorks or sand 
bars. 

The twelve largest and 
beet known islands are 
Luzon, Mindoro, Masbate, 
Mariiiduque, Paragua, Pa- 
nay, Negroe, CebUj Samar, 
Leyte, Bohol, and Min- 
danao. 

The total area of the 

islands is 112,000 square 

pagsanjan miles, or as much as New 

Kngland and New York, or Indiana and two 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



thirds of Ohio. Denmark is about the same 
size. Japan has 147,655 square miles. 
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The climate of the Philippines is the 
most equitable and healthful of any part of 
the tropics inhabited by the white man. 
It is purely tropical but the ocean currents 
from the north, and the nearness of all points 
to the sea, keep the temperature down to 
the level of comparative comfort. The total 
variation of temperature during the year is 
within forty degrees, Fahr, The nights are 
always comfortable. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

From April to September it is hot, 
when it is not raining, but from November 
to March, there is no pleasanter spot in the 
world. At Benguet and high locations in 
Mindanao, it is often too cool for comfort. 

The total population is in round num- 
bers 7,600,000. Of these Luzon supports 
one half. Of the grand total, 56,000 are 
foreign born. There are 500 negroes, 13,000 
classified as "white," 40,000 as "yellow" and 
the rest "mixed." 

Of the total " Filipino" population 
7,000,000 are civilized, and 600,000 wild, or 
"non-Christian" tribes. 

The population is distributed among the 
seven largest tribes as follows: 

Visayans.. ._ 3.220,000 

Tapalop* 1,491.000 

Ilokniios.— - 800,000 

liicols 560,000 

Pangasinan ... 343.CXX) 

Pampanpa 201.000 

Cagayan... 179,000 

There are about sixty other dialects 
spoken by small groups. 

Spanish is spoken by about five per cent 
of the people. 
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English is being taught in the public 
schools to half a million pupils, and in a 
few years will be the official language of the 
Archipelago. 

Manila has a population of 225,000 of 
which 22,000 are Chinese and 6,000 Caucasian. 
About 4,000 of these are Americans. 

The key to the city of Manila is its 
system of districts. 

These are to be found on the map, and 
are known and located as 

Malate. extreme south on bay; 

Ermita. between Malate and Walled City; 

Singalong. east of Malate; 

Paco, south-east on road to Santa Ana; 

Santa Ana, two miles south-east on Pasig river; 

Pandacan. north-east of Paco. in bend of river; 

Intramuros. within the walls; 

San Nicolas, north of river next to bay; 

Tondo. north of Binondo and San Nicolas; 

Binondo, north of river, east of San Nicolas; 

Trozo. east of Tondo; 

Santa Cruz, east of Binondo; 

Quiapo, north of river, east of Santa Cruz; 

San Miguel, north of river, east of Quiapo; 

Sampaloc. north of San Miguel; 

Santa Mesa, one mile east of Sampaloc; 

Pasay, south of Malate; 

San Lazaro Estate, north of Santa Cruz. 

All of these except Pandacan may be 
reached by the electric cars. 
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GENERAL I NFORMATION 

Streets are always named in connection 
with their districts as the same name fre- 
quently occurs in different districts. 

To find a given street, first find the 
district, then ask the nearest American police- 
man. 

Americans live in all parts of the city, 
but principally in Ermita and Malate. 

The general characteristics and popula- 
tion of the different districts are as follows: 

Malate and Erniita, American residences. 

IntramuTos, church property and government buildings. 

San Nicolas and Binondo, Chinese. 

Binondo (The Escolta) and parts of Santa Cruz, American 

and European business. 
Quiapo, native and Chinese markets. 
All other, native residences and business. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

INTERESTING MANILA 

(ANIL A needs a 
guidebook. Under 
her oriental exte- 
rior is hidden a wealth of 
historical material of high- 
est human interest, In the 
very things that make 
many places famous among 
sightseers, she is easily the 
queen of the cities of the 
East, and for one who 
knows how to find the 
buried treasures, a year of 
residence in Manila may 
be one of the most prof- 
itable of a lifetime. 

Very few r people know 

of these things, and fewer 

still take the trouble to 

share their knowledge with 

their friends. The average 

pagsanjan falls American here concentrates 

his energy in one of two pursuits. He is 
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either trying to get rich, or he is trying to 
get back to God's country, and in either case 
he is missing sights and sounds that he may 
some time travel far to find. 

There are two classes of people that 
are injuring Manila as a point of interest 
to tourists. One of these is the officers of 
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INTERESTING MANILA 

the trans-Pacific liners, who seem to have 
combined with the curio merchants of little 
show-window Japan to keep all tourists away 
from the Philippines. Once the unwary tour- 
ist announces his destination as Manila, he 
is served with a ten-course menu of stock 
stories of heat and pestilence and insanity- 
producing monotony. To stay a year is to 
lose one's health ; two years means permanent 
breakdown, and three years is certain death. 

The other great handicap is the indif- 
ference of the people who live here. Having 
eyes they see not, having ears they hear 
not, and when they leave they carry no tales 
of interest to those whom they meet. It is 
not strange that their friends suppose the 
place to be as uninteresting as themselves. 

What we need is some charting of this 
unexplored land of curious corners and ruined 
relics, so that the wayfaring man may find 
them and profit thereby. 

The mention of a Filipino guide makes 
one smile. The extent of things that the 
average native does not know or care about 
is overwhelming. He knows his name and 
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the street on which he lives. He has traveled 
as far as Santa Ana and Pasay f and he has 
heard of Malolos and Lacuna, but then he 
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has heard of Heaven for that matter, and 
they may all lie in the same place for all he 
knows. The difficulty of getting any sort 
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of information from the natives is past 
belief to one who has not made the effort. 
If Manila could be by some genii of 
modern times set down in Europe and ticket- 
ed, labeled, bill-posted and guide-booked, it 
would be famous. But Manila is in the 
Philippines which is very . different, and her 
wonders are not revealed to the wise and 
prudent but to those who have the zest 
for original discovery. This after all is the 
peculiar charm of it all. There is nothing 
more depressing than to be led about by a 
professional guide looking like a sucker and 
feeling like a fool, listening to the pedantic 
formula unwound from the human phono- 
graph who points out the sights with one 
hand and reaches for a tip with the other. 
The utter emptiness and superficiality of all 
such show-window sight-seeing is in marked 
contrast to the facilities in Manila for getting 
back to sources and seeing, not the show 
window, but the factory with its human 
skill and intricate processes. It may take 
some searching to find the pearl, but when 
found, the discovery is all one's own and has 
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not been spoiled by a commercial greed that 
would place on exhibition the family skeleton 
if a price could be collected from the gaping 
visitor. 

If life in the Orient is to be enjoyed 
rather than endured, it is important that 
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there be kept alive a sympathy for all things, 
both great and small, that possess human 
interest. The commonest street scenes are 
fascinating when first seen, and every day 
will bring some new feature if the vision is 
keen and the heart open to the soul of things, 
To paiise a moment before some quaint 
corner in a narrow Chinese street, or to catch 
a mental photograph of a picturesque ban- 
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quero paddling his Filipino gondola loaded 
with humanity and zacate, is to break the 
monotony of the day with a touch of color 
that lightens the long hours, and nowhere 
are there more such hits of human flavor 
than in Manila. 

Suppose a barrio of Manila were set up 
in the suburbs of some American city! What 
a commotion would arise! People would 
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flock to see the narrow streets with overhang- 
ing houses, the pony trying hard to reach 
the ground in spite of his carretela loaded 
with four generations of humanity, (I counted 
fourteen people in one), the two-wheeled 
carabao dray moving one mile per hour, the 
playing children dressed in close-fitting brown 
satin and pleasant smiles with an occasional 
brief shirt, the dulce baskets and market 
produce on the heads of the straight should- 
ered and barefooted women, the crooked 
esteros with their teeming traffic and their 
primitive laundries, the picturesque nipa 
shacks, the impromptu tiendas, and even- 
where the contented and slow moving native 
waiting for somebody to run him down. 
If these things and a thousand others would 
be interesting in America are they not worth 
looking at hero? 

The old walls of Intramuros are associated 
with the whole history of the Philippines, 
and legend and story are wrought with the 
very stones. Shot and shell have shrieked 
over these bastions, and deeds of lust and 
blood have been enacted behind these gate- 
ways. 
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INTERESTING MANILA 

The Filipino is not considered to be a 
manufacturer, but many processes both in- 
tricate and interesting may be found in the 
making if one knows where to look for them. 
Factory life and child labor are here, primitive 
artizanship, native products, aboriginal wares 
and processes that date back to the infancy 
of the human race. The American usually 
turns up his nose because the way of doing 
things is different from his own, but the 
student of humanity can find traces of the 
life of primitive man that have come down 
from the first dawn of civilization, and the 
whole history of human effort and progress 
may be found scattered about with each step 
of the process illustrated in actual operations 
now extant. Everywhere side by side are 
the old and the new struggling together for 
the supremacy of the East, and all about the 
tropical foliage, the soft and soothing atmos- 
phere, the western sunsets, and the spell 
of the Orient over it all — how can any one 
with five senses and a soul find this a dull 
city? 

A lot of people are trying to keep awake 
their sluggish faculties by spending the pre- 
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clous hours in pursuit of the prize given to 
the best player of bridge whist. Others are 
forming study clubs for the reading of books 
that can be found anywhere and at any 
time. The formation of a dub for the 
discovery and study of objects of local 
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interest might prove much more profitable 
and instructive and both the student and 
the city would be gainers therein. Stock 
subjects in literature and history can be 
taken up at any time, and the card party, 
like the poor, is always with us, but this 
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local material is available only while one i& 
in Manila. 

Distance lends enchantment, and it also 
gives perspective, and the things that we pass, 
by every day in Manila, when viewed from 
a point 8,000 miles distant will show many 
beauties not now apparent. The highest, 
value of these things is seen only in the 
mellow perspective of memory, and the 
effort made to store up material for the 
enrichment of the coming years is the best, 
investment of life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WALLS OF THE CITY 

History and mys- 
tery are built into the 
two and three-quarter 
miles of walls t hat- 
surround the old cap- 
ital of the Philippines. 
The modern tourist 
who walks about Ma- 
nila, telling her towers 
and marking her bul- 
warks, soon finds him- 
self fascinated by a 
construction that hears 
evidences of many 
builders and widely- 
differing plans of 
defense. 

The whole story of 

the Philippine Islands, 

from the days of naked 

barbarism to the zenith of the Spanish 

occupation, is written into the grass-covered 

walls. Siege and surrender, defense and 
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THE WALLS OF THE CITY 

conquest have all left their inscriptions 
and it needs but the historian's page to give 
these stones speech with which to tell their 
tale of three centuries. 

Ever since the stars and stripes have 
waved over Fort Santiago, people have been 
asking what should be done with the old 
walls. Many answers have been given, but 
it was left for Architect Burnham to devise 
a use that is so appropriate and so easily 
realized that there is no room for controversy. 
The walls are to be made into hanging gar- 
dens, if a wall may be said to "hang." The 
tops are to be cleared, guide rails and stair- 
ways built, the edges to be planted with 
box pine. With lovers' corners and con- 
venient seats, the walls should be the most 
popular resorts in the city. 

The first wall built in 1570 was of hewn 
logs, which was none too strong, for in 1574 
occurred the first attack on the walls under 
Spanish dominion. Limahon, a Chinese 
pirate and general big cacique, having 2,000 
soldiers and a Japanese general to make 
them fight, found his world grown too small 
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for him, and sighing for others to conquer t 
set sail for Manila* His seventy Pl large 
vessels" stopped at Mariveles, while six 
hundred men were sent to Manila to take 
the city. These Chi no soldiers were at first 
victorious. They entered by the gate, burned 
the place and killed many, but the Spaniards 
rallied and drove them out. Salcedo was up 
near Dagupan at this time, and hearing of 
the affair, hastened to Manila with rcinforco 
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merits and led an attack on Limahon's entire 
force. The Chinese were driven back and 
went to Pangasinan, where they set up a 
tyrannous dominion over the natives. Legas- 
pi gathered an expedition by sea and tried 
to trap the pirate in the mouth of the river, 
but the wily Chinaman was too sharp for 
him and, digging a canal by night, escaped 
with his boats. 

In 1590 Governor Dasmarinas came out 
from Spain with authority to begin the 
fortification of the city in earnest. The 
permanent construction of stone was begun 
at Fort Santiago and is standing at the 
present time after three hundred and fifteen 
years of as interesting history as the Orient 
affords. The sluggish life of the natives 
now began to feel the power of Spanish 
civilization, at that time a star of first mag- 
nitude. The people were scattered about the 
low walls and fort, and were a constant 
temptation to the Sulu pirates, and Spain 
kept a garrison ready for defense. 

Once inaugurated, the strenuous life was 
much in evidence for the sixteenth century , 
and there began a living picture before the 

[33] 
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walls that has extended for three hundred 
years. The plans of the walls themselves 
were changed several times, and with inter- 
ruptions, the work went on in the deliberate 
style of the old days until 1872 when the 
last changes were authorized but never 
finished. 

These walls have seen Intramuros grow 
from a squalid swamp to strong buildings of 
mortar and tile. The surrounding villages 
have grown into one continuous city and 
the shipping that has anchored before the 
Pasig has increased from the first log raft 
to the modern liners. 

The first test of the new walls came in 
1603 with the first Chinese outbreak. This 
was the result of mutual misunderstanding 
and slander, and lasted in intermittent fashion 
for about six months. At the end of this 
time it was reported that all the Chinese 
were killed, and there was peace. But while 
there was peace, there was also hunger, for 
the Chinos had furnished the only reliable 
labor, and the natives would not dig. It is 
estimated that about twenty-four thousand 
Chinese perished in the revolt. 
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Juan de Silva began new work on the 
walls in 1609, which was continued by Juan 
Nino de Tabora in 1626 and again by Diego 
Fajardo in 1644, in which year the Diego 
bastion, then known as the Foundry bastion, 
was completed. This bastion is situated at 
the southern end of the west wall and was 
the first of the large bastions added to the 
encircling walls, which were "then of no 
great height nor finished construction." 

To the engineer the walls present a most 
interesting study. The work was executed 
at different times, and often there were 
many years between. The inevitable result 
was that no uniform plan was followed in 
the execution of the work. This is seen in 
the variety of materials used, and in the 
number of different systems of fortifications 
employed, all of which makes the enceinte 
a most interesting study. In the main, 
brick, earth and soft stone were the materials 
used; the brick for facing the parapets and 
the stone for the walls. This stone has 
become much harder with time and presents 
a. very solid appearance. 
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The technical story of the building of 
the walls is to be found in a pamphlet printed 
by the adjutant general's office of the Philip- 
pines Division of 
^ , - the United States 

army, and to those 
who understand 
the terms used, 
it is full of interest. 
The casual 
visitor, however, 
is most interested 
in the human side 
of the story, and 
for him the attrac- 
tive feature of the old fortifications is their 
great age, and the history that is built into 
and around them. 

When, as a result of the "family com- 
pact," France and Spain combined to reduce 
the power of Great Britain, England declared 
war upon both her foes. The English were 
successful everywhere, and a fleet was dis- 
patched to the Philippines with orders to 
capture the city of Manila. In September, 
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1762, thirteen ships commanded by Admiral 
Cornish entered the bay and disembarked 
the British troops at San Antonio Abad, two 
and a half miles south of Manila. Surrender 
of the city was demanded and refused, and 
the British advanced through Malate and 
Ermita, driving the Spaniards before them 
into the walled city. The invaders seized 
and fortified the two strong churches that 
stood at that time about two hundred and 
fifty yards south of the wall. One of the 
churches stood about where the old head- 
quarters of the post of Manila stands, and 
the other near the north band-stand on the 
Luneta, the latter being used for the breach- 
ing guns. 

The British forces comprised a total of 
some twenty-five hundred men, while the 
defence had about one thousand trained men 
and an unlimited supply of undisciplined 
natives. The 24-pounders began to pour 
shot into the walls and soon a breach began 
to widen. Spain had built a wall, but 
masonry was no match for men, and on the 
morning of the 24th of October, the British 
troops marched through the broken wall, and 
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up what is now Calle Palacio. The arch- 
bishop signed the articles of capitulation, 
and a scene began which brings a blush to 
any humane soldier of today. For a week 
the town was turned over to the ravishing 
of the British soldiers, and we can only say 
that war made barbarians of the victors. 
The treaty of Paris (1763) took no account 
of the Philippine situation, and Spain again 
was left in control of the islands. 

The siege had developed certain weak- 
nesses in the walls and defects in their plan, 
and improvements were soon begun under 
engineer Gomez and some important changes 
made. The old Real or royal gateway origi- 
nally was placed where the trolley car now 
enters the south end of Calle Palacio, but the 
bombardment had injured it, and for greater 
safety it was transferred to the middle of 
the curtain, just west of the former point, 
where it afforded the only southern entrance 
until four years ago when the wall was cut 
at the present location of the street. 

In 1797 a new grant revived the work 
on the walls and some very radical changes 
were made along the Pasig where the defense 
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was greatly strengthened. The churches south 
of the wall were destroyed by the English 
during their administration, and so obvious 
was their menace to the safety of the city, 
that their rebuilding was never permitted. 
The rampart of these walls varies greatly 
in height and thickness. The curtain walls 
of Santiago are only eight feet thick. At the 
west end of Calle Aduana the top is twenty 
feet above the moat and there is a thickness 
of forty-five feet of earth with a thin retaining 
wall of soft stone. The parapet nowhere 
exceeds sixteen feet of soft tufa with its core 
of earth. 
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The moats presented their own problems 
of construction, as the land was little better 
than a marsh, and the weight of the walls 
made necessary the paving of the bottom 
of the moat with firm material. The bottom 
was made with a long slope at the foot of 
the scarp low enough to be under water. 

While the old walls would be of no use 
in a modem siege, and were too weak to 
withstand the attack of the British in 1762 
without being manned by a superior force, 
they have served the Spaniards well. Up 
to sixty years ago, Sulu pirates from Mindanao 
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roamed Philippine waters and were a constant 
menace to the safety of any unprotected 
coast city. The Portuguese and Dutch fleets 
more than once threatened Manila, and there 
was the ever present danger of uprisings 
among the natives themselves. 

During three centuries of savagery" and 
strife the walls have made secure the citadel 
of Spain, and Spanish government has been 
much better than no government at all. 
If the Philippines are today better than 
Borneo the physical basis of the fact may 
be found in the walls. 
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The walk are not without much esthetic 
value. The strip from the Intendencia down 
to the Parian gate is among the most pictur- 
esque sights of the city. Covered with moss 




ami *hruM>orv it is a fitting monument to 
the old order, and should never be destroyed. 
Thus section includes the Isabela gate, 
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one of the best and least used examples of 
the old portals of the city. The southern 
wall is covered with a growth of young trees 
that are pleasant to look upon, but will 
crumble the wall if not removed. It is the 
old story of the bird's nest in the cannon's 
mouth, which is after all not a bad use for 
cannons. 

Of the seven gates, five still stand, and 
some of the old windlasses used for closing 
them may still be seen lying about, though 
unused now for fifty-three years. Until 
1852 the gates were closed from eleven 
o'clock at night until four in the morning; 
and Spanish watchmen guarded the sleeping 
city. The inscriptions on the gates now 
standing have been restored and are quite 
legible. Most of these are less than fifty 
years old, and mark the completion of the 
gates in their present form. 

It takes some imagination to transform 
the throng now passing daily through the 
city gates into the stately processions and 
gorgeous pageants that accompanied the old 
governors and archbishops to the Ayunta- 
miento and the cathedral. Spain was then 
mistress of half the world, and she made her 
speech the official language of a large fraction 
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of mankind. The writing on the walls of 
time has numbered her days of power and 
swept away her greatness of empire, but 
w r hile Spanish is spoken and the walls of 
Manila stand, she will not be forgotten. 

The walls are the most conspicuous 
landmarks of Manila, and w r hen made over 
into public parks will serve humanity in the 
gayer hours of rest and pleasure as well as 
they have protected life and property in the 
old and strenuous days of the Spanish empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INTRAMUROS. 

The Far East is rapidly coming to the 
center of the world's attention, and it looks as 
if the greatest dramas of the twentieth century 
may be played on the oriental stage. The 
Philippines will continue to be the basis of 
American influences in this great recon- 
struction, and the capital of the Philippines 
will always be Manila. 

The present city limits of Manila include 
over a dozen square miles, but Manila — his- 
toric, esthetic, artistic, architectural and 
ecclesiastical Manila — is the Walled City. 
There is no accounting for Philippine history 
without Intramuros. 

Barring the longer life of the great wall 
of China, the walls of Manila are as full 
of interest as any piece of masonry in the 
Orient. The oldest piece of construction under 
the stars and stripes today is Fort Santiago. 
The oldest books, churches, organs, convents, 
city gates, bells, relics and institutional life 
to be found within that part of the earth 
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ruled by the American people, are all in 
Intramuros. 

Every stone in the old wall, every foot 
of soil in the old town, every street and old 
building is rich with historical associations 
that well reward the earnest explorer for 
every day spent in cultivating a speaking 
acquaintance with the old city and its 
guardians. 

The Pacific coast has some interesting 
old missions built by the Franciscan fathers 
a century ago, and Southern California has 
been made famous by such relics as she hap- 
pens to possess. Intramuros has more places 
and shrines of historical value than all South- 
ern California put together. By all the things 
that make a place to throb with that great 
heart-cry of the ages from silent towers and 
broken arches of the past, Intramuros is 
supreme. 

The charm of the tropics is a factor, the 
commercial value of which has never been 
fully realized. Only the returned pilgrim, 
who " hears the East a-calling," can know 
the power of this care-free life of comfort 
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and luxury. Sometime this value will take 
more tangible form and then Intramuros 
will come to its own. If there is any worth 
in broad bays, and graceful palms, and 
gorgeous sunsets, and fair vistas of silhouetted 
harbor masts against the sky; if any 
interest in walls and temples and broken 
ruins, and dungeon vaults, and faded relics, 
and pages printed in 1545; if these and a 
hundred others are worth anything as voices 
that speak from out the dead past, then 
Intramuros is rich, and every life that learns 
to know her will have received an added 
value in that inner treasure house where 
thieves can not break through and steal. 

From the western wall at evening is 
seen one of the most beautiful views in the 
world. The blue bay, the shipping in the 
harbor, the western hills all form a fitting 
frame for the gilded clouds and the glories 
of the setting sun. 

It was the old walled city that bore the 
brunt of the attack in even' conquest of the 
Philippines. This little piece of land less 
than a square mile in extent has been the 
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site of more fighting, more political plotting, 
more ecclesiastical intrigue and official pomp 
and ceremony, — in short the focus of more 
historical life than all the rest of the Philip- 
pines put together. Its streets are quiet 
enough now, but once they rang with shouts 
and shots that stirred the blood and quelled 
the hearts of the bravest. The old convents 
look as if nothing ever happened there, but 
many weird and strange things have happen- 
ed, and possibly the list is not yet complete. 
The old friars look as if they never had a 
thought aside from the prayer book and the 
dinner table, but from somewhere within 
those old monasteries have come forth some 
strange deeds. Mysteries as dark as the 
black robes might well call forth ghosts as 
gray as the white robes that may still be seen 
daily on the streets, and the whole indescrib- 
able atmosphere of the place takes the visitor 
back to the musty air of many years gone by. 
The treasures of Intramuros are close 
together and easily found. No mode of 
travel other than one's own feet is needed, 
and no passport other than an honest face 
is asked. A week spent in this urban museum 
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will write a chapter in the books of life's 
memory that will lend a fragrance to all 
the years to come, and if some of our globe- 
trotting friends will pause a little they may 
find here many things that can never be seen 
elsewhere than in this walled-in capital of 
the Philippines. 
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common Filipino is indifferent, 
and it is useless to ask the 
simplest directions. The 
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policemen and the padres are the only 
sources of information. 

To understand Intramuros and find its 
charms, the pilgrim will have to enter the 
land of dreams and become himself an Oriental 
for the time. If a masterpiece of art or 
music must be interpreted in the spirit of 
its conception and execution, how much 
more this hoary old museum of things gather- 
ed by the hand of time. The East and the 
West have need to learn of each other, and 
we may well turn Oriental for a while, and 
find the key to the present confusion in the 
Orient. Let us make the trial. 

It is not without significance that the 
East furnishes the victims of the poppy 
plant. Some tincture of the cup of Lethe 
has been poured into the caldron in which 
is brewed the mental potion of the Oriental, 
and the floating mists of fragrant dreams 
weave in and out his vision. 

The West is known by its deeds, the 
East by its dreams. The Anglo-Saxon lives 
in the concrete, the Oriental in the shadows. 
The American, having found a " proposition' ' 
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in a field, makes haste and sells all that he 
has and buys that field that he may dig 
therein and get " results.' ' The Oriental in- 
hales the drowsy fumes of some far off good 
that was, or is, or is to come — it little matters 
which — and is content. 
Two great world 
forces have hitherto 
gone their own ways 
each sufficient unto 
itself and utterly 
oblivious of the other. 
Two peoples from op- ' 
posit e sides of the earth / 
and of life have come (#*/ 
together here in Manila, 
and the result is a 
state of confusion and 
commotion that dis- 
mays the visitor. Success, failure, achieve- 
ment, discontent, ingratitude, great plans 
and petty tyranny are indiscriminately mixed 
together, and what sort of "medicine" the 
resulting brew may produce is yet to be 
seen. 
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The average man who comes here has 
all his lifetime been subject to the opinion 
that the universe is founded upon the suprem- 
acy of the Anglo-Saxon, and that besides him 
there is none else. He is a saturated solution 
of self-confidence in his way of thinking and 
acting and meeting life on the 
big high way, and the first 
intimation that this side of 
the world is not only different, 
but that it knows little about 
him and cares less, comes as 
a genuine surprise. 

Here is a land where men 
are not measured by results, 
where life is not contained 
in the abundance of the things 
that a man possesses, where 
something besides balance sheets and 
bedrock chances are the final goal, if 
indeed, it has any destination. And the old 
east is rich in that one commodity in which 
the new West is utterly and hopelessly 
bankrupt. We are millionaires in time. 
We may not be long on houses and lands 
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and every new clay does not lay at our feet 
the opportunity of a lifetime to get in on the 
ground floor, but we have time and to spare; 
and with all their progress and power and 
pomp, the kings of com- 
merce are miserable paupers 
pitiably begging, as they 
rush along, for a morsel of 
time in which to stop and 
live. 

If the pilgrim is to live 
in the East for even a short 
year, it is well to begin by 
coming to the mountain of 
dreams, for the mountain 
will never come to the pil- 
grim. And with all serious- 
ness, the pilgrim needs the 
mountain* 

Earth has no cure 
For the nervous quest. 
The tense unrest, 

The hurrying haste of fate: 
Likn the soothing halm 
Of the tropic palm 

And the land where things can watt. 

To be content with such things as we 
now have and to enjoy the days as they pass 
may after all be worth something, as well 
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as the mad rush after the morrow's sun 
that never yet rose till the bubble had been 
pushed back another twenty-four hours. 

Intramuros is a fitting capital of this 
land of dreams. The soldier dreams of dis- 
charge, the business man of quick shipments 
and low freight, the American women of 
fans and fascinators. The Ilustrado dreams 
of independence, the tao of rice and shade 
and the cockpit, the senorita of sorbete and 
the baile. The padre dreams of fat fees and 
good living, and the friar of great sales of 
poor titles to a kindhearted government. 

To the stern demand of modern progress 
Intramuros yields not a word of her tale of 
treasure, but to the touch of human sympathy 
she opens a door into a rich storehouse. 
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In all the Philippine Islands the most 
interesting object is Fort Santiago. When 
back in the twelfth century the first fearless 
mariner discovered a chain of islands across 
the China sea inhabited by M Saracens/' he 
reported a peaceful people; but the next 
account of them tells of Sulu pirates and 
savages who lived by fighting and plunder. 

When Magallanes again discovered the 
islands in 1521 he found a people who knew 
how to fight, and lost his life at their hands. 
Urdaneta had difficulty in maintaining peace 
with the inhabitants of (Vbu, and report came 
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to him of a large island called Luzon with a 
great bay and a sturdy people. When the 
expedition, under command of Captain Martin 
de Goiti and Juan de Salcedo, arrived in the 
year 1570 opposite the town of Manila, a 
rude hut strong wooden palisade was already 
erected by the natives at the south side of 
the mouth of the Pasig, and there were twelve 
bronze cannon, of native manufacture, mount - 
ed there for the defense of the place. All of 
this furnishes good ground for belief that 
Fort Santiago has a history that may be 
traced back past the dawn of modern Phil- 
ippine history to the time when the first 
group of savages were gathered by the Pasig 
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under the leadership of a Mohammedan 
rajah, and built a log enclosure for defense 
against other savages about them. The 
mouth of the river has always been the stra- 
tegic position of the whole country, and on 
that same spot Fort Santiago stands today. 
What the Tower of London is to England, 
the Vatican to Rome, and Bunker Hill 
monument to the United States, Fort San- 
tiago is to the Philippine Islands. Very few 
of the thousands who pass before it every 
day stop to give a thought to the fascinating 
history of the heavy walls over which float 
today the stars and stripes. 

The story of this monument will some 
day be written by a sympathetic heart and 
a romantic pen, and then we will realize 
what a historical treasure it is that stands 
so little noticed by the curio hunters who 
come and go, while the old fort is heedless 
of their passing. 

Accounts differ a little as to just what 
happened when Salcedo's expedition sailed 
into the bay of Manila, but Fr. Juan de la 
Concepcion says that Rajah Soliman rallied 
his forces and manned his twelve bronze 
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guns in the palisade and made a goodly 
defense of the place, but the besiegers were 
victorious and set fire to the city and 
afterward captured (avite. Another account 
states that surrender was made without op- 
position. The cannon were captured and 
taken to Panay, a treaty was made and 
signed in blood by Salcedo and Rajah Soli- 
man, and the expedition returned to Cebu, 
When Legaspi heard of the fine location 
and great bay of Manila, he at onee made 
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preparations to shift his headquarters, and, 
in April, 1571, he took the city, and found it 
empty, as the inhabitants had fled after 
setting fire to their houses. Legaspi soon 
placated the rajah, and in June of the same 
year founded the city of Manila, and the 
written history of Fort Santiago began. 
The old palisade was at once strengthened, 
and the natives were commanded to build 
a wall about the place, to erect a good house 
for the governor and one hundred and fifty 
houses for the Spaniards. All this they 
promised readily enough, but were attacked 
with philippinitis and forgot to do the work. 
This made it necessary for the Spaniards to 
work on the fort themselves. The wooden 
walls were reinforced with earth; but the 
new governor, Santiago do Vera, seeing the 
need for more stable protection than a wall 
of stakes, cleared the ground and laid the 
first stones of the fort that bears his name. 
These stones are still in the wall, though 
difficult to identify at the present time. 

When Governor Dasmarinas arrived in 
1590 he brought instructions from the king 
of Spain to fortify the place so as to insure 
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it against, all attacks by land or sea, and he 
at once set about the work. His first con- 
struction was that of the circular wall still 
standing in front of the parapet of the fort 
itself. It is on the lower level, and is washed 
by the waters of the Pasig, Since the Amer- 
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ican occupation a road has been built by 
which the visitor may enter the fort from 
the Malecon drive, The entrance and stair^ 
way, leading from the lower portico to the 
new building on top of the wall, are also of 
very recent construction. When Dewey an- 
chored off the breakwater, and General Merrit t 
entered the inner quadrangle to sign the 
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articles of capitulation, there was no building 
of any sort on the wall, but it was fortified 
with the best artillery the city afforded. 

With the establishment of the civil 
government in 1901 the use of the place as 
a fortress was forever abandoned, and it 
serves now as the headquarters for the 
Philippines Division of the United States 
army. The building on top of the wall 
is one of the most pleasant and comfort- 
able office buildings in Manila, and serves 
as headquarters for the commanding gen- 
eral. 

"La Real Fuerza de Santiago," (the royal 
stronghold of Santiago), as Governor Dasma- 
rinas left it, consisted of a castellated struct- 
ure having no towers but a straight grey 
front projecting into the river mouth. An 
open gun platform above was supported by 
arches and called the "Battery de Santa 
Barbara/' in honor of the patron saint of 
all good artillerists. A lower tier of fire was 
afforded through embrasures in the casements 
formed by the arches. Simple curtain walls 
without interior buttresses, extended the 
flanks to a fourth front facing the city. The 
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casements were afterward filled in and the 
embrasures closed and the curtain wall facing 
the city was changed to a bastion. The 
detailed description of these early construc- 
tions were carried to England by the British 
after their conquest of Manila and some of 
the maps and papers are now in the British 
Museum in London. In the report of Gov- 
ernor Tamon sent to Spain in 1739 occurs 
a detailed description of the fort which is of 
interest to military men, but unintelligible 
to the uninitiated. Suffice it to say that 
the fort itself in its present form has stood 
practically unchanged for about three hun- 
dred years, and is getting old enough to 
command the respect due any construction 
that through all the changing vicissitudes 
of three changing centuries has unchanged 
stood. 

The pay-roll of the garrison before the 
British invasion throws a curious light on 
living conditions in the old days. The "war- 
den" must have been quite an aristocrat, as 
he received a monthly salary of 66 pesos. 
The lieutenants were paid 15 pesos, the 
sergeants three pesos, the Spanish soldiers 
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two pesos, and the native soldiers were 
rewarded for their devotion by a regular 
payment of a peso and a quarter every month. 
The total annual pay of the whole garrison 
amounted to 4,600 pesos. This might fur- 
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nish a hint on economy to the war depart- 
ment, but it is not likely to serve as a 
precedent. 

Many strange things have happened 
under the shadow of the old fort, and there 
are old Spaniards living in Manila who shake 
their heads wisely and intimate that if they 
were to tell all they know, it would be an 
astonishing story indeed. How much they 
really know is a question, but certain it is 
that the natives have a great fear of the old 
place. The records of the church historians 
associate the fort with several remarkable 
visitations of the shades of saints who had 
been buried and were supposed to remain 
so, but as a special favor to the city, failed 
to "stay put." 

There are all sorts of stories floating 
about concerning secret chambers in the walls 
and the old fort. So far as the walls are 
concerned, there is some foundation for the 
stories. There are store rooms and maga- 
zines, and the outer curtains are connected 
with the main walls in some cases by under- 
ground passages, or were, before these tunnels 
were destroyed. The filling of the old moat 
closed them, probably forever. When the 
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wall at- the end of Calle Aduana was removed, 
the inner chamber was found filled with 
human skeletons. 

There were, however, underground pas- 
sages and deep-built cells in the fort itself. 
When the Americans took charge of the place 
there was no opening in the wall where the 
large stairway is now located on the river 
face, but from the large room now used as a 
magazine there was a circular well just 
under the new stairway. This well was 
entered by means of a series of winding 
stone steps, and led down to a passage 
considerably below the level of the water 
in the river. This lower passage led back 
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from the river and was lined on each side 
by cells which could be closed from the 
front and which were so low that it was 
impossible to stand in them. There was 
a' so a movable gate by which the water 
could be admitted from the river, and all 
the evidence pointed to the use of these cells 
for purposes of "unintentional" executions 
of persons whom it would be expedient to 
have out of the way without open trial or 
public capital punishment. The natives have 
a terror of this old place and have no desire 
to see anything below the surface of the walls. 
When the present improvements were made 
in the fort the old well was closed up, and if 
there is any way of reaching it at the present 
time it is unknown to the engineers who 
have made the changes of recent years. 

We tried to enter through a door at 
the foot of the stairway leading up to the 
drive-way around the fort ; but a careful ex- 
ploration with electric light revealed nothing 
more than a series of empty chambers which 
had evidently been used as magazines. All 
but two of these are more or less filled with 
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earth and stone, and the passage is finally 
blocked entirely. After the trip underground, 
reference to a plan of the fortification showed 
that the passage explored led beneath the 
large granite steps that lead up the northeast 
side of wall to the adjutant general's office. 

The muchacho who carried the wire for 
us insisted that the place was full of great 
snakes, and it was only when he was assured 
that we were armed for all comers, that he 
consented to accompany us. 

There are plenty of people about Manila 
who look wise when Fort Santiago is men- 
tioned, and affirm that there are underground 
passages leading "back as far as the Army 
and Navy Club," if not indeed to Malate 
(or Zamboanga for that matter) but no one 
of these knows where to find the secret door 
to the hidden chambers. He always knows 
though the man who does know, and this 
man always says "next door neighbor" till 
the would-be explorer gives up the chase. 

There is an old Spaniard who knows all 
about it but he won't tell. There is also a 
native who possesses the key to the charm, but 
he lost his mind some years ago and can't 
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talk on one subject long enough to tell the 
way to the mysterious door. Then there 
is an American who knows and will tell 
only when he is drunk, and he is now virt- 
uously sober, and Heaven forbid that I 
should ever persuade him to backslide. 

But what's the difference? Here goes! 
There was a woman walled up in one of those 
lower chambers with a baby born the day 
she entered. When the Americans came 
sixteen years later, they found her with her 
sixteen year old child, who had never been 
outside that midnight cell. Another political 
prisoner was to have been drowned, but in 
the excitement of the events preceding the 
surrender of the place, he was forgotten, and 
the Americans found him, a maniac, having 
had no food for two weeks. In other cham- 
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bers were found awful skeletons telling their 
ghastly tales with no need of commentary. 
Strange noises used to be heard at night, 
coming from these lower chambers, until 
the entrance thereto was walled up, and that 
chapter of shudders forever closed. 

Did I see these things? No; but I saw 
a man who knew a man who had a friend 
that got it straight, though he was not at 
liberty to tell who said so, and I had to 
promise never to breath it to a living soul. 
Let no gossiping reader betray my sacred 
trust ! 

Three flags have floated over Fort San- 
tiago. For three hundred and twenty-eight 
years the Spanish ensign was unfurled to 
the tropic breeze, except for the brief time 
when the British flag supplanted that of the 
rightful lords of the islands named after 
their discoverers and conquerors. 

The unfurling of the third flag makes 
one of the greatest stories of modern times 
and is still fresh in the minds of even' Amer- 
ican in the islands. In this great act of 
history Fort Santiago played a major part 
that is not always fully appreciated. 
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If Fort Santiago has no other cause for 
renown, the glory of the event of 1898 would 
be reason enough to make it famous. In 
the inner court General Merritt met with 
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the Spanish governor-general on the memora- 
ble 13th of August and arranged the pre- 
liminary agreement for the surrender of the 
Spanish citadel of the Orient. There was 
but little sleep in Manila that night. The 
American troops were in the city and the 
insurgents were outside, disappointed because 
they were not admitted to equal rights with 
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ilii* victors. The Spaniards were disarmed; 
and the people lived in quaking terror of 

what the morning might bring. The next 
day the final articles were signed and the 
populace held its breath, for the tales of 
what occurred when the British sacked 
the city in 1772 were enough to cause a 
shudder 
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For a week no one ventured out of his 
house; but none of the terrible things came 
to pass. There was no pillage, no bloodshed, 
no rapine nor plunder. The astonishment of 
the natives knew no bounds. It was too 
good to be true. Every American has reason 
to be proud of the fourth conquest of old 
Fort Santiago. 

During the "days of the empire" the 
military features of the old fort were aban- 
doned, and the office building was erected 
on top of the wall, and while the Stars and 
Stripes wave over the monument it will 
probably never again be used as a fortification. 

Out in the bay lie the great white battle- 
ships with their sleeping thirteen-inch guns 
guarding the peace of the city, and Fort 
Santiago looks very small and helpless before 
such modern engines of destruction. The 
stone work belongs to the old age and not to 
the new, and while the flag floats over us 
and the cruisers in the bay keep watch 
before the city we shall be better guarded 
by that flag and those guns than by any 
walls of wood or stone. 
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What material the old fort would furnish 
for a Hawthorn or Haggard! The old tales 
might be woven into a work that would raise 
the hair with horror, and much of the tragedy 
might be but facts of history. It is well 
that the old stories are not better confirmed, 
and what does it matter? The perpetrators 
are dead or deported, the explorers have gone 
home and the records are inaccessible. 

For the antiquarian who would delve into 
the musty past of the most interesting of all 
structures in the Philippines, there is much 
material, but it is hard to reach. There is 
data enough, though, to clothe the old fort 
with pictures of strenuous history and make 
the silent stones tell strange tales from the 
forgotten past. As a genuine source of his- 
tory, literature and romance Fort Santiago 
is one of the most unique relics of the oriental 
world. 
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Manila is a city of churches. Her sky- 
line, seen from the bay, is an outline of 
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domes and cupolas, and above all surrounding 
buildings blaze the corrugated roofs of her 
Christian temples. 

China has her walls, India her pagodas, 
her carved shrines and gilded images, but the 
distinguishing feature of Manila is her church- 
es. She alone of all the cities of the East, 
is rich in the sanctuaries and symbols of 
the faith of the civilized world. 

To the chance tourist in Manila these 
churches are objects of little interest except 
in their external outlines. For the interested 
visitor, however, a surprise is in store and 
he will find that the bare exteriors enclose 
a world of intense interest to. every lover of 
things historical and human. 

The European may be pardoned for lack 
of interest in buildings that are young beside 
the hoary monuments of Barcelona or London 
or Rome, but to the American the three 
centuries of San Agustine and the Recoletos 
seem very respectable, and for anyone there 
is enough of interest to brighten many an 
otherwise monotonous day of tropical ennui. 

Who, with the faintest trace of historical 
instinct in his make up, can fail to be in- 
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teres ted in such monuments of toil and 
sacrifice of generations dead and forgotten? 
Beautiful these old churches were in their 
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scars and moss and vines. Many have been 
spoiled by fresh coats of paint; but who can 
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sit silent in their vaulted aisles without 
hearing from those stained and mellow walls, 
whispered prayers of priests who long since 
have vanished, and shadow chants of acolytes 
who have joined the choir invisible? 

The exact number of these churches it 
is impossible to learn. Even in the walled 
city, there are so many sanctuaries and 
chapels that the count never results twice 
alike, and in this air of old Spain, who cares 
how many there be? 

Most of the churches now standing are 
modern in construction, but the restorations 
were in strict keeping with the originals, 
and aside from the matter of sentiment the 
interest is not diminished by the fact that 
the earthquake of 1863 sadly marred most 
of the best churches of the city. 

To those who are able to read the lines 
between the altars and arches the individual 
characteristics of the different orders are 
reflected in the churches they have built. 
The austerity of the Augustinians seems to 
hang about the somber shadows of the old 
church and the sincerity of life of the great 
order finds fitting expression in the building 
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of genuine stone with no plaster nor make- 
believe in its construction. Such building 
has stood for three centuries and such char- 
acter will stand forever. 

The higher culture of the Jesuit is nobly 
expressed in the most beautiful of all the 
churches of the Philippines, and the Gothic 
arches of old Santo Domingo are the purest 
type of that most striking of all forms of 
church architecture. 

Like all other things worthy of time and 
study, these old churches do not yield their 
secrets to the rapid transit visitor seeking 
only for some new sensation. The mellow 
lights of alcove and cloister and the fragrant 
incense of historical associations must be 
wooed with sympathetic heart and under- 
standing mind, or little is learned. Both 
the churches and their gowned guardians 
present a sphynx-like front to the chance 
inquirer, but once the visitor is recognized 
as one who desires to learn the keys are 
produced and the treasures of antiquity are 
reverently brought forth. 

That much of the most interesting of 
this vast amount of material is inaccessible 
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to women is unfortunate, but such is the 
case, and the men of the party will have to 
go alone if it is desired to see more than the 
church. 

A fitting monument to the labor of 
thousands of native workmen are the heavy 
walls and great area of land covered by these 
buildings of the centuries when men wrought 
for other reasons than the wages received. 
It is unlikely that wages for labor were any 
considerable item of expense in these build- 
ings, but we may pause before the works of 
an age that induced men to toil for the hope 
of heaven, and the fear of hell; for with 
all our achievements we of the twentieth 
century can not do that. 

The oldest church in Manila stands at the 
corner of calles Palacio and Real in the 
Walled City. Here the order of St. Augustine 
dedicated its first building on June 24, 1571. 
Two years later this church was burned, and 
in 1599 the present building was begun under 
the direction of Juan Marcias and the famous 
lay brother, Antonio Herrera, the son of the 
Spanish architect of the Escurial. The 
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strength of the walls is attested by the fact 
that it has withstood all storms and earth- 
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quakes which have ruined so many fine 
buildings through three centuries. 

The interior is a broad nave with eight 
chapels. The vault is unique in that it is 
all of hewn stone, being said to be the only 
one in the whole archipelago so constructed. 
Here lie the remains of Salcedo and of Legaspi 
who died in 1573. 

The church of the Recoletos Order at 
the south end of calle Cabildo is probably 
the next in age, the present buildings having 
been completed early in the seventeenth 
century. These were preceded by buildings 
located to the south where Bagumbayan now 
runs. The striking feature of the present 
church is the corner tower, which is of great 
symmetrical beauty and massive strength. 
The interior is well furnished and the con- 
vent has a fine view of the Luneta and 
the bay. 

The church of the Franciscans is located 
on calles Solano and San Francisco. It is 
massive in construction and contains a chapel 
decorated in exquisite taste, and adorned 
by some fine paintings of recent date. 
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The present building was finished in 
1739. Its architecture is of the Toscan form, 
so common with all churches of the Franciscan 
order. Across the court is the church of 
the Third order built in 1733, with two fine 
towers, but rarely open to visitors. 

In the Walled City three churches are 
worthy of attention, whether the visitor has 
an hour or a week to spend in exploration. 
Of these the cathedral takes precedence and 
is best known of all the shrines of the city. 
Like most of the other large buildings the 
present structure is the successor of three 
or four predecessors which were destroyed 
by earthquakes. The last destruction was 
in 1863 and the present building is about a 
quarter of a century old. Its cost was 
$288,000, borne in equal parts by the Spanish 
treasury, church funds and local gifts. Its 
architecture is of the Byzantine style, and 
the graceful columns, the lofty dome, the 
vaulted nave and aisles, and the massive 
facade are impressive examples of the Roman 
influence with the decorations consistently 
executed. It has nine entrances, three large 
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chapels, many small chapels and the choir 
and organ are situated in the middle of the 
nave. Seven years were occupied in building. 




MANILA CATHEDRAL 



To the sightseer the cathedral is one of 
the most imposing but least interesting of 
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the churches of Manila. It is too new, and 
it has no convent attached, with musty 
records and faded pictures to stir the imagi- 
nation. It is a cathedral rather than a church, 
and is usually empty of worshipers and seems 
more like a monument than a shrine. 

The bijou of Intramuros is the Jesuit 
Church on calle Arzobispo. It is thoroughly 
modern in design and execution, and its 
exterior is destitute of comeliness, but the 
interior leaves nothing to ask in ravishing 
beauty of decoration. The scheme is wrought 
in carved molave and the design and finish 
of the work are of high artistic merit. The 
ceiling is a lace work of panneling, the columns 
and arches are woven about with exquisite 
tracery of leaf and scroll and the figure 
work is natural and life-like. The pulpit is 
a work of especial merit and is worth going 
a long distance to see. Its bas-reliefs of 
gospel subjects are executed with a fineness 
of detail that is the more remarkable when 
one is informed that the work was all done 
by native artists under the direction, of 
course, of the missionary architect. 
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The sacristy is a room of marvelous 
beauty and the altar would be remarkable 
as a work of art in any city. The gallery 
is high and well-lighted and the effect of the 
whole church is one of a beauty that causes 
the beholder to drink in an unfailing soul 
satisfaction. An American priest is usually 
present and ready to extend every courtesy 
to the earnest visitor. 

One of the most impressive and interest- 
ing of all the Manila churches is old Santo 
Domingo. The exterior with its embattled 
towers and climbing buttresses is stately 
and massive. The view from the Ayunta- 
miento is striking, and the old Gothic windows 
of the semicircular apsis have a strong ecclesi- 
astical flavor. 

If there were nothing of Santo Domingo 
but its doors it would still be worth going to 
see. The interior is Gothic, being the only 
example of the kind in the city, and with its 
beautiful marble bases and altar steps, its 
choir and altar railings of worked brass, its 
colored glass and carved pulpit (said to have 
cost four thousand pesos), it readily weaves 
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a spell of magic over the beholder. Its 
eacristy contains many objects of beauty 
and interest and the mellow tinge of time 
lends a halo to the whole pile. 

My first experience in a Manila church 
was at High Mass in Santo Domingo at the 
early hour. There were sixteen hundred 
candles shining in the gloom of the old sanc- 
tuary, and a thousand worshipers were 
kneeling on the polished floor. Among the high 
arches gathered the smoke of the incense, 
and way up in the dome the morning sun 
streamed red and gold through the colored 
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The chanting of the priests reverberated 
through the aisles like the noise of a cataract, 
and the answer of the prostrate people was 
like the murmur of many waters upon the 
sand. Then the great organ with its thun- 
dering reeds made the old pile ring and shout 
like some strong giant in sport, and in the 
succeeding silence the people waited in awe 
for what might follow. What did follow was 
the chanting of the boys' choir without 
accompaniment, and the effect from the high 
gallery was as if the voices came from every- 
where, the very stones had suddenly become 
vocal and joined in the acclamation. 
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At last it was over, and the multitude 
filed slowly out past the great marble basons, 
and there remained only the flickering candles, 
the fragrant incense, the glittering altar and 
the slanting sunbeams of orange and purple. 
What a place for reverie, what a spot for 
romance ! What shades of the forgotten past 
knelt behind the dusty images, and hovered 
among the pointed arches! 

With all its painted pillars and glaring 
colors the old church has a fascination about 
its rich tone and its gothic lines that holds 
one. Whatever it may be, it is a church, 
and it weaves over the visitor the spell of the 
old gothic motive, that insistent pointing up- 
ward that lifts men's hearts to the skv. 
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Men have immortalized their names in 
paint and marble, but it was left for Padre 
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Diego Cera to build to himself a monument 
in bamboo, and a more interesting and 
unique memorial could scarcely be found* 
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Padre Diego should have been a Yankee. 
He came to the Philippines to build organs, 
and when he arrived there was neither metal, 
nor suitable wood, nor tanned leather, nor 
wire, nor pipes, nor keys, nor anything else 
with which organs were usually made; but 
with a genius worthy of an eighteenth 
century Edison, he rose to the occasion and 
built an organ of bamboo. 

When Heaven blessed with a son the 
humble home of Joaquin and Francisca Cera 
w r ay back in 1762 in old Spain, there was of 
course due rejoicing. But little Diego soon 
began to show his inborn affinity for anything 
that went with wheels and levers, and no 
doubt his mother chided him, as do the 
mothers of al! geniuses. As his parents were 
devout people, a happy solution of Diego's 
waywardness would be to make of him a 
priest, and so it was arranged. But Diego 
was also a musician and he was taught the 
art of making organs. In 1787 he became 
a regular priest, three years later a missionary 
to Mexico and then to the Philippines where 
he served the church as priest and organ 
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builder. The most interesting record of his 
skill stands ten miles south of Intramuros. 
Las Pinas is far from the maddening 
crowd, and the old and roofless church looks 
harmless enough surrounded with its weeds 
and vines. The Filipino padre received me 
kindly but seemed unable to understand why 
I should care to see an organ so old as to be 
out of use, and built in such poverty that its 
pipes were made of bamboo. He concluded 
however that my form of lunacy was harm- 
less, and with two muchachos took me to 
the gallery of the church. I must admit that 
I had been skeptical up to this moment. It 
could hardly be that so delicate and com- 
plicated an instrument as a pipe organ could 
be built of bamboo, but seeing was believing, 
for there it stood with its front about twelve 
feet wide, all of bamboo speaking pipes, the 
largest being eight feet long and nearly five 
inches in diameter. The further I went with 
a careful examination the more the wonder 
grew. The horizontal reeds are made of 
soft metal, rolled very thick, but aside from 
these 122 pipes every pipe in the organ is 
made of bamboo; and as there are 714 pipes 
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the unique character of the old instrument 
may be imagined. 

The most surprising thing is to find an 
organ one hundred and nine years old with 
a five octave keyboard; Padre Diego was 
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eighty years ahead of his age. He placed 
a full octave of pedal notes below his one 
manual which has an "F" scale, and the 
upper keys were originally covered with bone, 
but have been stripped long ago. There are 
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twenty-two stops arranged in two vertical 
rows, the names being written on a strip 
beside the knobs instead of on their faces. 
I had no sooner seated myself at the key- 
board than the two muchachos essayed to 
invoke the spirit of the eighteenth century 
genius by vigorously working the handle 
of the old bellows. The effort was well 
meant, but the result was ghostly enough 
for the most fastidious ; the hoary old pipes 
began with one accord to weep and wail 
the dirge of their long dead master, and no 
howling dervish could have done better — or 
worse. It has been some years since the 
last mass was played on the bamboo organ 
and the " cyphers" appear to have outvoted 
the rest of the box of whistles. The slides 
are stuck, and few of the stop knobs will 
draw. The action is a roller board and is 
in good order yet. Crude as is the workman- 
ship, it stands ; and if the chests were as good 
as the action and pipes, it would be a good 
organ today. The interior of the organ is 
full of interest. It stands inside of and 
under one of the arches of the heavy wall 
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of the nave, and is thus partially protected 
from the weather. Many of the pipes are 
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full of dirt and now speechless, but most 
of them are as good as the day they were 
finished back in the seventeen hundreds. 
The old bamboo is as hard as iron and where 
not injured by rough handling is only the 
better for its long seasoning. There is the 
inevitable "mixture" of five ranks on thirty 
notes in the treble organ, and it must have 
sounded like a score of hungry pigs when 
twenty of those squealing whistles were 
sounded in a (dis) chord. 

Like most old organs there is very little 
bass, and none of greater length than six 
foot stopped, and of course there were no 
string tones. The two metal reeds afforded 
the only variety in the assortment of flutes 
of every size and pitch. The tones of single 
pipes taken out and sampled is surprisingly 
good, and one falls to wondering whether, 
after all, old Padre Diego did not hit upon 
something that might have been worth a lit- 
tle further development. Why not make organ 
pipes of bamboo? The wood is strong, per- 
fectly tight and almost everlasting. Straight 
pipes of circular form could be selected, 
and with a little ingenuity there is no reason 
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why a good stop should not be made of 
the one universal commodity of the Orient. 
At any rate Diego Cera did it, and his works 
have lived after him these many years! 

The records of the Order of Recoletos 
show that Diego built two of these bamboo 
organs at the same time, and that the other 
one was sent as a gift to the queen of Spain, 
who prized it highly, saying that there was 
none like it in Spain or England. In this 
her royal highness was certainly within the 
facts, and unless the twin in Spain is still 
"living," (as the Tagalogs say of a watch), 
this relic at Las Pinas is the only organ of 
its kind in all the world, and for the seeker 
after things unique and interesting it stands 
well up near the head of the list of the muy 
curioso. 

These old records describe our padre as 
"having a perfect knowledge of machinery, 
being able to play well the organs that he 
built ; that he worked hard for his parishes 
and was much beloved by his people." His 
masterpiece still stands in the Recoletos 
church of Manila and may some time be 
repaired for further use. 
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CHOIR AND ORGAN OF SAN AUGUSTINE 


Like "the harp that once through Tara's 
halls the soul of music shed/' it now hangs. 
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mute on the high church walls, silent in its 
narrow side gallery on the right of the nave. 
Its keys are brown and broken, its stops have 
few names left to tell what was to be expected 
when they were drawn, and age and decay 
are written all over its old case. The big 
diapasons in front have crushed with their 
own weight till they stand mute and broken 
witnesses to the march of time. There is 
something pathetic about those drooping 
pipes. They are bowed in weeping that they 
can no longer sing to the glory of God; the 
organ is dead, and its soul has fled to join 
the spirits that help swell the music of the 
spheres. But there is both music and poetry 
in the silence of the old pipes and yellow 
keys; "the silent organ loudest chants the 
master's requiem/ ' 

In its original form the organ was a 
remarkable construction. It has always stood 
in its present position in the south gallery 
of the nave, but as first built there were 
a number of figures of angels scattered about 
the cornice of the church, each of them 
holding to its lips a trumpet. The trumpet 
pipes were connected with the main organ 
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by tubes, and any or all of them could be 
sounded at the will of the player, The effect 
of the tones coming from all over the church 
is said to have been most striking. In fact 
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it is claimed that the worshipers were so 
distracted by the unusual sounds from strange 
places that the use of the scattered t rum peters 
was after fifty years discontinued and the 
organ reduced to its present form and position. 
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The pipes are arranged in most peculiar 
fashions in groups scattered about the interior 
of the space ranged along the wall. The 
sixteen foot pedal bourdon is reinforced by 
a set of wooden reed pipes of conical form, 
.and way up above the chest is a box thick 
with pipes a foot long and less, like a veritable 
pandora's box of whistles. 

Back of the player's seat and forming 
the front of the gallery is the great organ 
with its huge horizontal reeds. These reeds, 
as all the others in the organ, have no inde- 
pendent pipes for the foot, but are placed in 
rows stuck into holes bored in long pieces 
of wood. The case is cracked, the keys are 
broken and the stopknobs are nameless 
and yellow. There are some forty of these 
knobs and the organ contained about a 
thousand pipes when in good order. 

What the tooth of time and the wear 
and tear of constant usage could not do was 
reserved for the Spanish soldiers in 1898 
when they were quartered in the church 
during the siege. With profane hands they 
tore out the pipes, broke the keys and defaced 
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the noble old organ so that it has never 
spoken since. The action is well made and 
might be easily rebuilt, but there is no hurry. 
The Order has filed a claim with the United 
States government for eight hundred pesos 
for damage done during the insurrection by 
Spanish soldiers. When this is paid the organ 
will be rebuilt, and then, the courteous 
guardian of the temple informed me, they 
would send for me that I might know the 
pleasure of playing the organ with such a 
history. This I would count a rare treat, 
but under the above conditions I am not 
making any dates for the event. 

After forty years of service in the Philip- 
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pines. Ft. Diego died at the age of seventy- 
two in the convent of San Sebastian, and 
there closes a picturesque and interesting life 
that is now all forgotten except for the name 
on the musty page and the organs that he 
built of narra and bamboo, If this tribute 
from an alien hand may make his memory 
live a few days longer, I shall be content to 
have honored a man for whom I confess a 
fellow feeling, for have not I too been smitten 
with the deadly fascination that has seized 
the descendants of Jubal even unto the 
present time? 

Did you ever see a bamboo band? If 
not your education has been neglected 
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mucho. I used to try to feel duly impressed 
before an imaginary picture of the first 
shepherd boy standing before his first flock 
of sheep playing the first tune on his first 
pipe cut from the reed that grew by the 
river's brink. That was "when music, heav- 
enly made ? was young," and the picture was 
instructive, in its way, but here in the islands 
we have the whole evolution of the making 
of musical instruments right before our eyes; 
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and perhaps to see a world in the making is 
as near as some of us will ever get to the 
heart of the universe. 

The bamboo trumpets are better to look 
at than to listen to. I heard an orchestra 
of the improved cornstalk variety, and the 
weird echoes of the tuba that had but two 
notes in its scale will not soon be forgotten. 

The modern successors of the bamboo 
bands are the Filipino church bands that are 
found everywhere in the islands. Every large 
church has its band, and some of them play 
with much skill and excellent expression. 
The music is nearly always marked by the 
wild rhythm of those who play by ear, and 
every man of the company might be in a 
trance so far as results are concerned. These 
bands will play for hours without a note of 
music before them and with very few changes 
of tune. Some of the music played in the 
church processions is singularly beautiful in 
its way, rising and falling with utter abandon 
to the swing of the melody, and with pleasing 
absence of the squeak and blare of the circus 
band. So susceptible are these people to 
music that it would be evidently impossible 
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for any man to get out of time or to fail to 
merge himself in the ensemble of the band. 
The Christmas music of these bands is 
familiar to every one who has lived a year 
in the city, and the early morning hours 
are oft and again broken by the wild and 
plaintive marches that come and go like echoes 
home on fitful winds. It is such music as 

this that "soothes 
the savage breast, 
softens rocks 7 * and 
might on occasion 
bend a knotted guijo 
tree. 

The Filipinos 
are naturally a mu- 
sical people and they 
owe most of their 
training to the 
church. The native 
Bands are church 
bands, and the 
choruses are church 
choirs. That the church has not gone a step 
further and taught the people to sing hymns 
seems a great pity, for they sing well, and the 
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chant of three thousand people in the cathedral 
would be an impressive act of worship. 

All the larger churches have boy choirs 
that sing the masses very effectively, though 
usually in metallic voice. The cathedral, 
Santo Domingo and St. Ignatius have choirs 
counted among the best, and the echoing 
chants are certainly effective. The system 
of teaching these boys is an interesting pro- 
cess to behold. In the cathedral the maestro 
stands at the head of the choir which is 
seated on the main floor and fills all the 
pews of the center aisle. At the end of each 
seat a sub-leader stands with music and 
stick, and it is needless to add that both 
the effort and the order leave little to be 
desired. 

To one who has never heard it before 
the chanting of the priests from the high 
galleries affords a sensation never to be 
forgotten. Whether such voices were fore- 
ordained for the use of the church or whether 
they have been developed by long practice 
is not evident, but certain it is that the 
resounding roll of basso profundo that wake& 
up the last shrinking echo from its hidden 
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corner is worth going a long way to hear. 
Rich and resonant as a trumpet, and musical 
as a bass viol, these voices fill the vaults like 
full organ harmony. In the Recoletos and 
Franciscan churches these " solos' ' may be 
heard at three or four o'clock nearly every 
afternoon, and it is well to step in and listen 
for the sake of a memory that may some 
time refresh you. 

It is still true as in the days of Pope 
that "some to the church repair, not for the 
doctrine but the music there, V and for such 
the center of interest is ever the choir gallery. 
The choir lofts of Manila churches are treasure 
houses for the antiquarian. They are musty 
with romance, hoary with antiquity, abound- 
ing in relics of ages dead and mellow with 
memories of the melodies of singers "who 
have gone before to that unknown and 
silent shore." 

The curious visitor, who may belong to 
that annoying class that always wants to 
see the works and find what makes the 
wheels go round, should get a pass for the 
gallery and view the mass from above. If 
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the floor is thronged,, the 
sight of the kneeling 
multitudes, the robed 
priests, the lighted can- 
dles, the decorated altar 
and the rising incense 
are most impressive. 
High mass in the Christ- 
mas season should be 
seen from the organ loft 
to be fully appreciated. 
In Manila there is material for a fasci- 
nating study of the history of organ building. 
The extremes of the first rude octave of 
wooden whistles and the last finished product 
of human skill are both absent, but most of 
the intermediate stages are represented. 

The peculiar interest about Manila organs 
arises from the fact that the Philippines are 
so far from the European centers of musical 
culture that the organs here have been un- 
touched by the multitude of modern improve- 
ments. Most of the old organs of England 
and Europe have been rebuilt once or twice, 
but the old organs of Manila stand as when 
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first installed, plus the increment of age and 
use. That no really modern organ exists 
here is of little moment: — these may be found 
anywhere — but these crumbling relics are in 
Manila. 

The guardians of each church are liberal 
in their praises of their particular organ, as 
is natural. Perhaps the best organ in the 
city is the one in Santo Domingo. It contains 
a fine " double open diapason 7 ' on the pedals 
with the longest pipe reaching up eighteen 
feet above the floor. Like all the old organs 
it is rich in reeds and the full organ is some- 
thing terrifying in the empty church. The 
European plan of placing the heavy reeds in 
a horizontal row just above the player's head 
has the advantage of getting the most noise 
out of a given number of pipes, but it must 
be a boiler-factory experience for the organist. 
The organ referred to contains some dozen 
stops on each manual and has three or four 
" mixtures/ 7 Rough as the effect may be, 
when the full organ is used as support for 
forte passages with full choir, the result is 
impressive and has a tonal dignity that can 
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not be disregarded. What such effects must 
be upon the native worshiper, with his sus- 
ceptibility to impressions alike of sight and 
sound, may be better imagined than described. 

One of the finest bits of work in the city 
is the old lecturn in the choir of the Agustinian 
church. It is of solid ebony carved elabor- 
ately with figures of cupids and scroll work. 
The organ of this church is about fifty years 
old and is still in use. The second row of 
keys is placed below the first and contains 
three and one half octaves of very short and 
narrow keys which seem to be trying to hide 
out of sight of their big brothers overhead. 
The bellows' top rises four feet when full, 
which allows the muchacho to take naps 
between turns at the wheel. 

The Santa Cruz Church contains an organ 
that was the pride of Manila in its day. 
The console is detached from the organ and 
reversed, facing the altar, and furnishing the 
only example of its kind in the city. But 
this console is a curio in its way. The keys 
are of all heights and sizes and are brown 
or black with age. Many of the " ivories' ' 
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are missing, and the 
"dip" or distance the 
key may be pushed 
down varies from noth- 
ing up to an inch or 
so. The pedals are 
something for an or- 
ganist to never forget. 
They are simply pegs 
pushed up through the 
floor and capable of 
being played only in 
the most elemental 
fashion. For that 
matter, the pedal key- 
board of the organ in 
the cathedral is of the 
same sort, which 
makes one smile at the 
statement that this is 
the most modern organ 
in the city. 

Any one versed 
in the history of the 
organ builder's art can 
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trace the age of the different organs about 
the city by the devices of construction 
found that are sure tell-tales of the times 
at which they were built. The old cathe- 
dral organ has a form of bellows that 
went out of general use about 1860, but 
somehow crept into the organ that was sent 
over here. The pumping device employed 
at Santo Domingo is much older than the 
organ. Instead of a handle or a crank to 
turn, the muchacho steps upon two treadles 
which he works by shifting his weight from 
one to the other — not a bad mechanism. 

Some of the cases are interesting as 
works of art and most of them are made of 
native woods. The Agustinian organ has a 
carved case of molave that is beautiful in 
its design and execution and rich in its 
general effect. The front pipes are nearly 
always plain. 

In tone some of these old organs are a 
surprise. In an old gallery, I found the 
maestro, who proved friendly, and at the 
risk of damaging the truth and as well as 
murdering the Spanish tongue, I told him 
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that I was also a maestro, and then he did 
what I was waiting for, he asked me to play. 
The old organ was far better than its appear- 
ance and age would indicate. The flutes 
were smooth and mellow and had that liquid 
quality that forms the charm of a good flute 
everywhere. The action was good, for a 
tracker, and the full organ echoed through 
the church in true cathedral fashion. 

The organists of Manila are a various lot. 
A Tagalog boy plays one of the largest or- 
gans, and a grizzled old Spaniard knits his 
shaggy brows over another. In every con- 
vent there are priests who are good players 
and know many masses by heart. 

The choir lofts are full of interest. The 
dusty colored glass, the cobwebs in the 
corners, the changing shadows, the carved 
lecturns and seat, and the great massive 
chant books with their square-inch-big notes 
on staves six inches wide, printed by hand 
on pages of rawhide three feet square, are 
curios well worth hunting for. The initial 
lettering is both unique and beautiful, gold, 
blue, and red being the usual colors. Some 
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of these old books are 
so worn with age as 
to be out of use, but 

' ~ as venerable relics tl ley 

deserve a place in the 
archives. 

The names of those 
who put so much labor 
and pains into these 
furnishings will never 
be known, for here it 
is true, that "who 
builds a church to God 
and not to fame, will 
never mark the marble 
with his name." 
But the evening comes with "setting sun 
and music at its close." Whether we stand 
within some broken walled relic of past glory 
and listen to the silent chant from "bare 
ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang/ 1 or linger in the shadowed aisles listen- 
ing to the responses in the gathering gloom, 
there comes the assurance that '* architecture 
is frozen music/' and while the fragrant 
shadows lengthen, the night is again filled 
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with music while the infesting cares once 
more vanish with the dying day. As the 
visitor leaves he looks up at the high but- 
tresses, the embattled towers, the uplifted 
crosses, and feels that beneath the jarring 
outside of life there is harmony, for song and 
soul are twins of heavenly parentage. 
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CHAPTER X 

CONVENT CURIOS 

The convents of Manila present bare and 
uninteresting exteriors and in a way represent 
the life of their inmates. In the twentieth 
century thev show the ideals and hahits 
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of the seventeenth, and most travelers pass 
them by with little thought other than that 
a lot of valuable property is being used with 
little returns. 
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Such an estimate disregards the historical 
value of the old buildings and their contents, 
and they may after all serve a purpose in 
the cult i vat ion of that keen appreciation of 
historical values that comes only after per- 
sonal contact with the spirit and products of 
the past. 

The study of sixteenth century inonas- 
ticism from books may be profitable, but to 
visit sixteenth century institutions in actual 
operation is an invaluable introduction to 
the literature of the age of the renaissance. 
The convents of Manila represent the archi- 
tecture of three hundred years ago, they 
contain the books, the paintings, the bells, 
the furniture, the mode of dress and the 
habits of life of an age that was in full vigor 
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when Columbus discovered America, and that 
has elsewhere given place to the modern 
motives of life and thought. To drop back 
into the past and find it living and main- 
taining its daily succession of duties prescribed 
five hundred years ago is an experience not 
to be neglected, and worth coming some 
distance to find. 

A little monastery life would be an 
excellent antidote for some of the ills peculiar 
to the twentieth century. No feverish unrest 
penetrates those six foot earthquake-proof 
walls of stone and mortar. No nervous 
prostration is written on the faces of those 
robed and gowned padres who complacently 
look out from the upper write was al sunset. 
Here the untroubled and incipient saints 
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could meditate on holy things and plan 
political coups by which to pile up property 
to sell to rich Uncle Sam. 

Some shrewd medico will sometime rec- 
ommend convent life for a new form of rest 
cure, and then we will all spend our vacations 
going about with bare feet and white robes, 
which is perhaps as near to an angelic ap- 
pearance as some of us may hope to come. 
If we could lengthen our belts to match those 
of the padres, we might be compensated 
in part however. 

The individual padre is hard to segregate 
from the whole. He wears the face of a 
graven image and seems as imperturbable 
as the Rocky mountains, but he is really 
a very peaceful and placid sort of man who 
is well fed and good natured and gives the 
visitor the impression of having left his 
religion where he maintains that it belongs — 
in the church. In every convent in Manila 
I have found men who were courteous and 
went to no end of personal trouble to tell 
me what I wanted to know and show me 
what I wanted to see; provided, of course 
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cloisters, the bells, the books, the carved 
furniture, the organs and the altars, these 
are full of interest and beauty, and they are 
to be seen for the trouble of asking, but back 
of the temporal things that are seen are the 
unseen things of the inner life and spirit of 
the Church and the Order, which is the 
permanent force and hidden power of the 
whole institution; and this the visitor does 
not see, nor ever will be shown. 

The first impression of a visit to one of 
these convents is that of surprise and pleasure 
at the beauty of the inner cloisters and 
courts as contrasted with the sombre exteriors. 
The monastery life is turned inward and the 
houses were built to shut out the world. 
The rumble of traffic and the strife of the 
street never penetrate these shaded paths 
by the quiet fountains, and if houses made 
with hands could be so built as to shelter 
their pilgrims with peace, these great walls 
should serve their purpose well. 

The inner cloisters are much alike. Some 
are wider and some are higher and some are 
cleaner, but all have the Roman arch, all 
give the fine perspective of retreating colo- 
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nades, and all are hung with old paintings 
of saints and martyrs. 

The paintings are a various lot. The 
oldest of them are almost completely obliter- 
ated by the scars of time, the tropical heat 
and moisture being exceedingly destructive 
of pigment and canvas. Colors are faded 
to an indistinguishable brown and as for 
dates, there are none. No inmate knows 
how old they are, and in fact none ever 
thought to inquire. Sufficient unto the day 
is the statement that they represent the great 
souls which have served the Order. Some 
of the subjects are not good to look upon 
just before bedtime, though that would prob- 
ably make no difference to a nerveless monk 
with his two hundred and seventy -five 
pounds of avoirdupois, but before these halls 
are turned into rest cures some of the paint- 
ings will have to be turned to the wall. 
The sight of twenty martyrs crucified in a 
row is not soothing, and the spectacle of a 
man impaled upon a stake, or of a bishop 
with his head half cut off, smiling down on 
the streaming blood, is bad for the nerves. 
One might get used to it in time, and time 
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itself is rapidly covering these horrors from 
the eyes of men. Nearly all the paintings 
are portraits of Church officials, or scenes 
of persecution, and are representations of 
events associated with the history of the 
Order to which they belong. 

There are some stairways that are worth 
seeing. In the convent of the Recoletos is 
a fine old stairway with granite steps, and 
carved pillars, unique and interesting as the 
work of three hundred years ago. The great 
broad steps with their gentle rise and solid 
construction underneath have a strength and 
permanency that is unsurpassed by modern 
buildings, having the polish of marble and 
the glitter of gold. 

The Agustinian convent is by far the 
most expensive and complete of any in the 
city, or perhaps, in the islands. Behind a 
most barren exterior is a group of magnificent 
buildings containing rooms and quarters for 
hundreds of monks, and inner courts beau- 
tiful with verdure and so far from the streets 
that perfect quiet is unbroken by any noise 
from the world. The great stairway is the finest 
in the city, and surmounted by a high dome 
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built of hewn stone and giving a delightful 
effect of space and coolness. The cloisters are 
broad and roomy and a sense of great comfort 
pervades the whole pile of buildings. The 
refectory is a fine old hall with room for a 
hundred and fifty seats at the great tables, 
and with its raised dais and life size cruci- 
fix takes the visitor back to the days of yore 
with that suddenness and completeness which 
makes such an experience so refreshing. 

The old padres are no believers in all 
work for Jack or for the priest, and every 
convent contains its big recreation hall on 
the upper floor of the building with plenty 
of ventilation and a fine outlook above the 
city. One of these halls is a hundred and 
fifty feet long and with its naked beams 
and its aged inmates puzzling over a game 
of chess with knitted brows and pipes in hand, 
would furnish a subject for the brush of a 
Rubens or a Titian. Some artist will yet 
immortalize himself and his subjects by 
putting on canvas the life of these old halls 
and their picturesque occupants. 

Of the four authors of the " Flora de 
Filipinas" one is still living at an advanced 
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age in the Agustinian convent, where about 
forty-five padres inhabit the buildings cap- 
able of holding two hundred and fifty. At 
one time a thousand men were quartered 
here without crowding, and the normal 
number used to be about two hundred. 
The why of the decrease to the present num- 
ber is another story. 

A good story might be found in almost 
any of these places if the bells could speak 
that which they have seen, and therefore 
should know, but while bells are talkative 
enough, they have discreet tongues and tell 
no tales except those they are bidden by 
their lords and masters. Now bolls are 
doubtful members of the family of music 
makers, and Manila bells, as they are hung 
and rung, have little claim to anything ex- 
cept discord and crashing noise. Cowper 
sang of the soft music of village bells that 
fell at intervals on the ear in cadence sweet, 
but evidently he had never been in Manila 
at six o'clock p. m. There are half a dozen 
really fine bells in the city but they are 
never heard to advantage, because of the 
impertinent raps and clatter of the small 
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fry that clang simultaneously and incessantly 
whenever their elders essay to speak. The 
largest bell is in the tower of Santo Domingo, 
and, being too big to swing, is rung with a 
hammer. If properly struck its tone is 
rich and full, but is rarely heard. 

For the un- 
initiated and one 
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unfamiliar with 
the Spanish ton- 
gue, the way of 
the explorer is 
hard. Inquiry at the door of the convent 
is met with bows and smiles; but without 
the linguistic key very little information 
is gained. Once the purpose of the visitor 
is understood there is no difficulty in getting 
access to the halls and a little friendly 
interest has opened the heart of many a 
custodian of the treasures which to him 
seemed of little value. Some of the Orders 
have a priest or two with a fair knowledge of 
English, and when these men are found 
the way is easy. 

The most interesting feature of all the 
coavents is their libraries. These are most 
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rigorously guarded and -vary in size and scope, 
but all contain much material. 

The value of this material depends upon 
the purpose for which it is sought. In every- 
thing that is modern, they are almost wholly 
lacking, but one does not come to the Philip- 
pines to find modern libraries. Much of the 
material is worth little from an historical 
or a literary standpoint, as the gist of the 
records has been extracted and republished 
in modern form, and the purely ecclesiastical 
works are of little value today. 

But these libraries abound in high in- 
terest for the antiquarian and if they were 
more accessible any one with a reading 
knowledge of Spanish might discover some 
materials of great historical value. The "Bul- 
larios" or bulls of the popes, for instance, 
are all accessible in modern printed form, 
but here are the old editions of these works 
as they were first printed and the leather 
and paper and ink marked with the year 1551 
have an interest all their own. 

The materials of which these old books 
with their curious letters and yellow pages 
were made quite put to shame the paper 
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a&d ink of modern manufacture. The paper 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
is so fine and strong that it may well last 
for a thousand rears vet. Some of the old 
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volumes are printed in two colors, and show 
a painstaking care that has been rewarded 
by results that are still strong after three 
hundred and fifty years of time. Many 
of these older volumes have been rebound, 
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the original backs and some of the pages 
having been eaten through by the annae. 
The new bindings, and practically all bindings 
now extant, are of the indestructible per- 
garnino or rawhide, that is proof against 
ants, moths, rust and rough handling, and 
seems the ordained article for this climate. 

Nothing is more surprising than the ex- 
cellence of the work that was done tediously 
from wooden types upon old hand screw 
presses at great expense of muscle and 
time. 

Some of these old volumes are so rare as 
to bring the visitor under a mighty temptation 
to break the tenth commandment and look 
with covetous eyes upon the treasures. If 
now — but what's the use! If they were 
for sale they would not be here, and if they 
were not here they would be very high priced, 
and if they were high priced they would 
be manufactured to order with any date 
that the fancy of the maker or the cupidity 
of the buyer might suggest. If we are to 
have the genuine thing we have to pay the 
price of finding it at original sources and 
look with guarded eyes upon relics, any one 
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of which would be a prized treasure in an 
American library. 

The range of languages found is not wide. 
The Franciscan library has little except 
Latin and Spanish, with a very few books 
in English and a half dozen in Greek. The 
Agustinian library contains a longer list, 
representing Hebrew, Greek, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, German, French, Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, Italian and many of the leading 
Malay dialects, including all the principal 
languages of the Philippines. 

The subjects are much the same in all 
these libraries. The works of the fathers 
are of course well represented. The Fran- 
ciscan shelves are divided into twenty classes 
alphabetically distinguished, and the depart- 
ments include apologetics, history, exposi- 
tions, dogmatics, theology, mysteries, eccle- 
siastical predicables , philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, geography, civil law and the 
complete history of the Order of St. Francis. 
There are about twelve thousand volumes on 
these shelves. The library of the Recoletos 
contains about nine thousand volumes; that 
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of the Agustininns eleven thousand, and the 
Dominicans have eighteen thousand. Most 
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of the collections contain several copies 
of the celebrated " Flora de Filipinas" by 
Fr. Blanco and his co-laborers. This work 
is in six volumes and an index and is a re- 
markable piece of scientific research. The 
best edition contains two volumes of colored 
plates of the flora of the archipelago, and the 
press work done, in Barcelona, is of the best. 

It is surprising that there are not more 
works purely Philippine, but the monks 
were no exception to the rule that no time 
nor place seems great while passing, and 
there is sufficient data for extensive histor- 
ical research, if it were available. 

It is very evident that these libraries are 
little used by those for whom they exist, and 
to whom alone they are accessible. The 
printed pages are all of the past, and there 
is little that would be an aid to any purpose 
other than that of research. Of the real 
value of the books it is not strange that the 
guardians have little idea; their education 
has not been of the sort that appreciates 
other than ecclesiastical value. On the wall 
of one of these book rooms hangs a framed 
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proclamation in the name of the "Sancta 
Papa 1 ' announcing that the pain of excom- 
munication will be pronounced on any mem- 
ber of the Order who allows any other than 
a priest of that Order to make use of the 
books of the library. In this same place, 
however, I was shown every courtesy and 
treated with the greatest of kindness. 

The whole air of these libraries is that 
of a museum rather than an intellectual 
workshop. Most of them are closed except 
at certain stated hours and there is little 
evidence that they are used even then. 
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When I first asked to be allowed to see one 
of the archives, I was informed that even 
the padres themselves were allowed to use 
the books only under certain closely guarded 
conditions; and for an outsider it would be 
impossible. This last, however, I afterward 
found to be a mistake. 

The furniture of most of the libraries is 
very plain, the empty shelves of part of the 
reading room of the Reeoletos bearing witness 
to the fact that in the troublous times of 
the insurrection many books were sent for 
safe keeping to Spain. 
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In one place there hung a large map of 
the islands, and the padre, who was superior 
of the Order, showed me a small island four 
days from Manila, where he had spent six 
long years as parish priest. The little moun- 
tain in the sea contained two thousand souls, 
every one of whom, he said, was his friend. 
Into the little harbor the old Spanish steamer 
came once in six months, if the weather were 
favorable; if not they could wait six months 
more. The people lived on rice, ca motes, 
bananas, chickens and eggs and other natural 
products; and it was all very cheap. As 
the old man described his six years' exile, 
his face lighted, he became excited, and 
with a fervor that was eloquence itself, he 
told of the toils and hardships of his ministry. 
The birds there were beautiful, the trees and 
the mountains and the bays were all muy 
bonita. There was good hunting and fishing, 
and food was very plentiful. It was all 
beautiful, and when I asked him how he 
would like to go back there to live he empha- 
tically declared that nothing would suit 
him better. When I came away he assured 
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me of his everlasting friendship and invited 
me to call often. 

The convents are interesting and the 
padres are picturesque to look at, but after 
much time spent in seeing things the visitor 
at last leaves with a feeling that he has seen 
only the outer shell of a something that 
he can never fathom from the outside 
nor understand by sightseeing methods. 
The mills of the great Church grind slow, 
and they grind some strange grists, which 
is no concern of this book. 
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RUINS AND ROMANCE. 

The globe trotter who spends two days 
doing Manila has no idea that he treads on 
the bones of a vanished empire. No field 
richer in romance is to be found than that 
which lies all about him and beneath his 
feet, 
f 




ARCHKS AT GUADALUPE 



Manila has had exceptional ruin-making 
agencies, and the terrified natives regard the 
crumbling heaps as growsome reminders of 
the work of the dreaded earthquake. Few 
of the modern strangers here have given a 
thought to these monuments, and many 
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have left the islands never suspecting that 
they had been within a stone's throw of a 
spot rich in reverie and romance. 

No place is really interesting to the men- 
tal vision until it affords some ruins. New 
countries may be fresh and up-to-date, but 
until age has helped the hand of time to carve 
some scars to tell of past achievements 
there is a dearth of highest human interest. 

Manila has no millennium-old pyramids, 
but she has some things old enough to com- 
mand respectful attention. If broken arches 
could talk and ruined walls tell their story, 
some tales might be heard that would make 
Kipling's fiction pale in comparison. These 
old veterans have in their crumbling decay 
more power to quicken the pulse and stir 
the imagination than all the paint and glitter 
of some new palace. 

What we dwellers in the islands need is 
some interpreter, some one of a thousand, 
with the soul of an artist, to put these things 
on canvas so that we may cease to pass them 
blindly, and if need be, make pilgrimages 
to their fallen shrines. But the American 
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rarely sees the beautiful about him till he is 
shown, and the Filipino is all unconscious 
there is anything to show. 

Many of the most interesting of these 
ruins have entirely disappeared. As late 
as 1901 there stood in the Walled City near 
the corner of Calles Palacio and Victoria 
a part of the facade of the old Jesuit church, 
in its day the most magnificent of all the 
* churches of the islands. Before the earth- 
quake of 1863 destroyed it, this was a master- 
piece of colossal proportions, and was famed 
throughout the east for the beautiful em- 
broidery-like carving of its stonework. Its 
cost was 150,000 pesos, but earthquakes 
are no respecters of churches, and all that 
is left of the old temple is the two small 
mounds of tile and cement upon which are 
mounted two old cannon of primitive design. 
They are passed every day by hundreds 
unnoticed — the only links left to connect 
us with a mighty past. 

The present Malate church has been 
restored until it is of little interest. The 
old tile roof, the hole in the west gable made 
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by American shot, and the walls with shrubs 
and trees growing in their crevices made a 
building worth going to see, but now it is all 
paint and corrugated iron. 

On Calle Solano in the Walled City, 
opposite the Franciscan church, stands a 
ruin that is interesting for its fine walls and 
perfect arches. The interior is used as a 
living place by natives who have constructed 
gypsy corners with scraps of tin and the 
ever present iron, till they resemble oriental 
cliff dwellers. The walls of cement and tile 
are apparently as strong as ever. 

To find genuine ruins one must leave the 
city proper and visit its suburbs where the 
iconoclasm of reconstruction has not erased 
every record of the past. At Oaloocan stands 
a church partly preserved that presents an 
imposing appearance from the east. Its 
transepts and apse are circular in form and 
built of good stone, well laid. Unless one 
is willing to be rudely awakened from the 
pleasing impression of the first sight from 
the railroad, he had better not draw closer. 
The apse is used as a pig pen and the sanitary 
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inspector has not had time to call lately. 
The nave is still used as a church hut is in 
a woefully dirty and neglected condition. 
A bedraggled ttwckacho was sweeping the 
floor when I was there, and contented himself 
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with pushing the dirt into the spaces made 
by the missing tiles in the floor. 

The church at Malabon presents an 
imposing appearance from the front, the 
great Grecian pillars of the facade being well 
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executed. The church back of this modern 
front is in absurd relations to the modern 
part, however. The interior is most inter- 
esting. From the door to the altar is quite 
200 feet and the total width is 80 feet. The 
great nave is beautiful in its massive pro- 
portions and simple design. The convent 
and east aisle were burned in insurgent days, 
out of hatred, it is said, for the Spanish friar, 
who was very unpopular. To this day, none 
but a Filipino priest dares enter the church. 
Upon the broken floor of the roofless aisle, 
the summer sun and the winter storm beat 
alike, but somehow the open sky does not 
seem an unfitting vault of blue. The old 
stairway stands, but the gallery is out of 
repair. The bare convent walls extend about 
the church as if they would not desert their 
temple in its day of adversity and decay. 

Across the river from Malabon, in the 
barrio of Navotas, stands an interesting 
relic of the days when the friar ruled the land. 
A retreat was maintained in a fine two- 
story building facing the bay and commanding 
one of the finest views in the country. A 
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broad stone quay still skirts the bay, and here 
the resting padres took their evening smoke 
and viewed the western glories. The walls 
still stand intact, and so strong are they 
that they might serve for a new building, 
with little repair. 

The church at San Pedro Macati is a 
familiar mark to anyone who has driven to 
Fort William McKinley. The tower stands 
apart from the church and contains the 
bells. The church and ruins of the convent 
are grouped on a low hill and in front of the 
church door is the old burying ground. In 
the rear is a garden where vegetables are 
raised and an impromptu road meanders 
down to the village by the river. The 
walls of the old convent are fine exam- 
ples of the 

construction ^vT / j/JJ 

of those who 
built, to last, 
and the 
arches are in 
good condi- 
tion. 
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If any one word could describe the pres- 
ent atmosphere of the place it would be some 
synonym of peace. Some elegy might well 
be written in this country churchyard and 
under the shadow of this silent sentinel 
tower. But there are men in Manila today 
who think of very different things when they 
remember the church at San Pedro Macati. 
Then the place was filled with insurgents 
and the sloping hill was the death couch of 
American soldiers who fought that peace 
might prevail. San Pedro Macati has her 
record of blood and if her cloistered arches 
are roofless today there is reason, for here 
was the scene of some of the most persistent 
and determined attacks of the entire war of 
the insurrection. . . 

There are ruins everywhere in the Philip- 
pines, some imposing and some squalid, and 
some better ruined than restored. But the 
queen of all the ruins and the capital of all 
the broken cities of the past is the old monas- 
tery of Guadalupe. Situated on a hill above 
the river, the site commands a wide 
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view in all directions, and is thoroughly 
typical of the retreats chosen by the builders 
of the famous European monasteries. Here 
were once the life and interests of countless 
multitudes who thronged these altars and 
confessed at these shrines. It needs but the 
historical background to revive the spirit 
of the fifteenth century propaganda, and 
people these shadow shrines with shades of 
souls long since departed. 

If the visitor is world-weary and seeks 
a lodge in some quiet wilderness he can find 
it at Guadalupe. Here no clanging gong 
disturbs the sacred echoes, and no rumble 
of traffic awakes the sleeping dead. 

But like the faded flower her beauty has 
departed, and kind nature with tender sym- 
pathy has drawn over her face of mourning 
a veil of green to hide her scars and cover 
the naked bones in her ruined crypt- 
Many and varied have been the fortunes 
of the historic spot. In 1601, 305 years 
ago, the foundations were laid under the di- 
rection of Fr. Antonio Herrera, son of the 
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Spanish architect of the famous Esc u rial. 
The church and convent were of massive 
construction and so well-built that the walls 
still stand as the groat builder left them. 
Thev successfully withstood all the heavy 
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earthquakes of three centuries and have lived 
through practically the whole of the known 
history of the Philippine Islands. 

Many years were occupied in finishing 
the first walls and they were several times 
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afterwards extended, and some of the but- 
tresses were greatly strengthened. It re- 
quires but little historical vision to see the 
old monks toiiing over their scant-clad con- 
verts, laboriously raising stone by stone the 
solid walls. 

" These walls," said the missionary arch- 
itect, " shall stand for ages to come that 
the generations following may look on them 
and worship God." 

In the old days this church was famous 
as the shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
the original image of which was brought 
from Kstremadura, in Spain, and reigned 
in great state for many years on the Guadalupe 
hill. Multitudes climbed the stone steps 
up the hill to the big stone court in front of 
the facade, and on many a fiesta day the 
walls echoed with the murmur of the multi- 
tude and the laughter of little children at 
play. 

The church itself was a striking example 
of Doric architecture, having massive but- 
tresses to support its vault which w r as all of 
hewn stone. In 1880 some of these external 
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supports gave way and the vault fell, after 
withstanding all the earthquakes; but in 
1882 Father Jose Corugedo set about the 
work of restoration and repaired all the 
damaged portions of the building. 




1NNE.K COURT, GUADALUPE 

The old monastery was famous for its 
great library and its archives containing many 
relies and articles of great ecclesiastical in- 
terest and value. Here were many manu- 
scripts of scientific works on Philippine 
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subjects, many copies of the "Flora de Fili- 
pinas" liy Father Blanco, a number of un- 
published works, documents containing data 
of great historical value and other literary 
treasures, all of which were most carefully 
guarded from careless hands and profane 
eyes. 

When a religious order occupies the 
s:mie monastery for three centuries a strong 
community life is developed. Every foot 
of old pathway has its associations and every 
window ledge and corner seat its traditions 
and memories, and over it all is woven the 
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mellow fragrance of things that are old. It 
is not strange that men who spent their 
clays here lived with their faeea toward the 
past. 

Linger as we will among the memories of 
the days of glory we must come to the story 
of the destruction of the beautiful buildings 
and all their gathered treasures. Much as 
we should like to omit this chapter of the 
story, it is history and has its place. 

The zeal of the American volunteers 
carried them far beyond the established line 
&1 San Pedro Matati, to Guadalupe and even 
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to Pasig and Pateros. Who is responsible 
for this is another question, but on the four- 
teenth of February, 1900, the insurgent 
forces were concentrated against the isolated 
Americans, and while "the troops were not 
repulsed," it w T as deemed good tactics to fall 
back on Guadalupe and the troops were 
quartered in church and convent. During 
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the night the insurgents massed their forces 
in the jungle in front of the church and waged 
a furious battle from daylight till noon, 
when the Americans, supported by the ar- 
tillery and the gunboat Laguna ,de Bay, on 
the river, advanced and drove out the enemy 
returning of course to their position at 
Guadalupe. 
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The insurgent general, Pilar, now se- 
cured as reinforcements the famous 23rd 
regiment of Aguinaldo, and on the 17th the 
battle was on in earnest. All day and the 
next also, the harassing fire continued, and 
on the morning of the 19th, after a lively 
skirmish the insurgents were driven back, 
the church and convent were fired, and the 
Americans fell back to their original position 
at San Pedro Macati. 

It is most unfortunate that the church 
was ever occupied at all, as it was an un- 
tenantable position of no advantage what- 
ever. It is also regrettable that it was 
thought necessary to burn the monastery 
which would have been needless but for the 
premature occupation of the place and con- 
sequent concentration of rebel forces at that 
point. The military records at Fort San- 
tiago show that there were four companies 
of the first California Volunteers at the 
church when it was burned and abandoned, 
and that the total casualties occurring at 
Guadalupe were 8 killed and 42 wounded. 
But regrets will not restore the ruins, and 
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for all the treasures of learning and toil as 
well as the results of time, the flames had 
neither fear nor mercy. 

The present condition of the ruin is very 
unsatisfactory. A dense growth of brush 
covers all the approaches and fills the clois- 
ters. It is almost impossible to photograph 
any part of it by reason of the obstructions, 
and even the paths last made are hard to 
find. The visitor's first impression is that 
of great strength in the heavy walls which 
show in great numbers the holes made by 
the bullets of the insurgent soldiers. Within 
the church may be traced the remaining 
lines of the decorations of the old walls, but 
little is left to mark where the altar once 
stood. 

The two story colonnades of the inner 
court are beautiful in their moss and vines, 
and the perfectly formed arches lift their 
heads in mute appeal to the open sky. Below, 
men have played false with the long-suffering 
servants of stone; above there is justice and 
vindication. The old stone stairway still 
stands in good condition and is striking in 
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the midst of broken walls. By spikes that 
some one has driven into the walls one may 
climb to the top of the church wall and from 
there walk about the entire ruin. The view 
from the western gable is one of the finest 
in the valley. The sunsets from the old 
upper windows must have been a joy to 
behold. The inner court contains the old 
cistern which is yet in perfect order and 
filled with clear water. It probably held 
rain water from the clean-tiled roof in the 
old days, and with its cement floor, walls 
and vault left little to be desired. 

Perhaps no spot is of more real interest 
than the crypt standing back of the apse of 
the church. It is partly above ground, the 
vault of hewn stone is still in good repair, 
and contains niches for thirty-three bodies. 
There is every evidence that it was fully 
occupied, though the spaces are now all 
empty and the broken floor is strewn with 
the human bones. There is no spot in any 
of the ruins that seems so utterly old and 
dead and musty as this crypt. Only a heart 
of stone can be untouched by the grewsome 
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damp of this chamber of death. Shall these 
bones live? Shall the dead past again be 
reproduced in a new monastery? 

Men have traveled far to find a spot so 
beautiful or a ruin so romantic. There is 
little that we of the modern kind build that 
will last through three centuries, or stand in 
stately grandeur as does this broken monu- 
ment of a crumbling empire. The desolating 
winds have dealt kindly with these veteran 
walls; may they do so with us! 

We wind our way down the tangled slope 
and turn for one last look behind. There 
against the blue sky stands the naked wall, 
the pointed gable, the broken arch. Within 
those lengthening shadows rests the spirit 
of the past, breathing in silent slumber till 
some resurrection morn when all the broken 
arcs of earth shall join in Heaven's perfect 
round. 
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STREET LIFE. 





TYPHOON BRACED HOUSES 



Obviously the outside of a city is known 
by ite streets, but the inner life of the people 
and the moving spirit of the place are also 
reflected in the living panorama that flows 
through avenues and alleys. 

Ever}' oriental city carries in its show- 
window thoroughfares a full line of samples 
of everything to be found within, and Manila 
is no exception to the rule. The capital of 
the Philippines shows a various picture of 
things new and old, bright, and dull, good 
and bad, beautiful and ugly, interesting and 
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unbearable. Side by side at the door of the 
Binondo church are the flower girls and the 
deformed cripple beggars. Across the Escolta 
go the clumsy carabao and the electric cars. 
Modern commercial affairs are handled in 
offices that would not be used for stables in 
any American city. The fifteenth century 
College of Santo Tomas stands next to 
the office of the American governor-general. 
One may stand at the foot of the bridge and 
see three centuries go by in a much mixed 
up jumble of things too old to be used, or 
too new to be useful. 

Twenty years hence, the city may be 
much more modern and convenient to live 
in, but the high historic values of today will 
be gone. 

There is much that is worth seeing on 
any of the best known streets in town. The 
gentlemanly American policemen are the 
most intelligent and obliging set of peace 
officers to be found in the world. Under 
their direction the strange mixture of human- 
ity flows along like the apples through the 
big sorting machine. The separate sizes and 
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sorts find their way to the holes in which 
they fit, but the big policemen keep the 
procession moving. 




NO USE OF WALKING 



Carretons, with bare-legged drivers 
perched in any old place that may help to 
balance the unequal load; carretclas filled 
with humanity in assortments of from two 
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to fourteen to a load, and drawn by horses 
whose legs are not always long enough to 
reach the ground; carromatos dirty, wabbly, 
and uncomfortable, hitched to beasts that 
balk and create innocent amusement for all 
but the impatient passengers, are common 
sights. Getting into and out of these vehicles 
is a feat that requires considerable practice, 
and as a test of strength and skill has much 
to commend it. 

Here are found straight shouldered 
women with stale fish in the market baskets 
balanced on their heads; children clad in 
much comfort but little else; grown boys 
sauntering along hand in hand as oblivious 
to the world about thorn as though they were 
meandering the streets of paradise; stylish 
carriages drawn by highsteppers and filled 
with "big brass generals" and other important 
looking army folk; soldier boys from America, 
dressed in khaki; Chinos from China clad 
in wind bags; Hindoos from India dressed 
in nine yards of red calico, mostly wrapped 
about their heads; Japanese from the north; 
Russians from the battleships that fought 
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and ran away; Singalese from Ceylon's spicy 
isle; Turks and Cretes and Arabians and 
dwellers from every country of Europe and 
every state in the Union: and besides all 
these what more shall I say? The Filipino 
himself from the seventy-seven tribes and 
dialects ; the tao from the bosque, the artizan 
class, the student, the disguised ladron and 
his ilustrado sympathizer and friend, govern- 
ment officials, and dead beats and gentlemen 
and gamblers and fiends — all these and more 
cross the bridge of Spain every day and if 
the spectator could know what each is think- 
ing about he would be both wiser and sadder. 
Too much knowledge of human nature is 
not conducive to optimism pure and un- 
defiled. 

Out in Malate is a little winding street, 
lined with nipa shacks on both sides, run- 
ning off into a banana grove at the end, 
trimmed with women bare of neck and ankle, 
and children bare of about everything. The 
babuy grunts beneath the casas, the roosters 
fight in the shade of the nipa awnings, the 
smoritas engage in entomological researches, 
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and tropical dirt and peace reign supreme. 
It is a perfect picture of the provincial barrio, 
such as may be found anywhere outside of 
Manila. The same thing may be found at 
Pandacan, Navotas, or Paranaque. 

The " strong material" houses of Spanish 
construction are not individually beautiful, 
but a street fenced on both sides with these 
overhanging second stories, presents a per- 
spective that is strikingly suggestive of things 
medieval. San Sebastian is a good example 
of this, and the view toward the north shows 
a fine background in the high battlements 
and gothic windows of the big steel church. 

The streets of the walled city are a class 
by themselves. Narrow, dark and gloomy, 
there is an air of mystery and tragedy about 
them that suggests a good story if one only 
knew where to find it. The overhead passage 
ways between the convents, the tight-barred 
windows, the strong walls, and the big 
churches, all combine to enforce the idea 
that the city was built for protection; and 
not for looks. The life of the walled city is. 
little seen on the streets. There are now 
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eleven thousand people living in Intramuros, 
and in the old days of terror a hundred and 
fifty thousand were crowded into the city 
for safety. It is hard to see where the present 
population keeps itself until one steps inside 
the big doorways and finds the inner courts 
swarming with humanity. I counted forty 
people living about the stalls and entresuelo 
apartments of the interior of one of the 
poorer houses. 

The term " interior' ' has a local meaning 
in Manila, as most people soon learn. 

In the days of my novitiate in Manila, a 
"gemman of coloh" called on me and disclosed 
the news that he expected to be married on 
a date two weeks subsequent and would like 
to have my professional services. As this 
was my first opportunity to reduce the 
population of the Philippines by making one 
where two had been before, I consented and 
promised to be on hand. The ebony grooms- 
man-to-be said he would send a carromato 
for me, but being very new in Manila, I 
volunteered to go in my own cart. He gave 
me a number on Calle Nueva, Malate, "in- 
terior," and departed. 
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On the date agreed, at the hour of seven 
p. m., I started in a pouring rain to keep the 
engagement. The number was there, nailed 
to a post beside a muddy cart track that led 
off into the dark somewhere in the direction 
of Santa Ana. Nothing daunted I raised 
my umbrella, and began a search that I shall 
never forget. The road led into a mud 
street, lined with houses three or four deep 
on each side and so close together that a man 
could reach from one to the other. Lights 
were burning in some of them, and there 
were no numbers. "Did any one know 
where Santos, or Mr. Johnsing lived ?' ? '\Vo 
sabe, Sciior; scguro en otrn rasa. 1 ' I spent 
an hour wading through mud and water and 
tried a hundred "otras casas" but no one 
had ever heard of the dusky bride or the 
ebony groom. At last I gave it up in de- 
spair, and a much muddier and more per- 
plexed man, found my way home to dry 
clothes, and puzzled reflections on ways that 
were Philippine and tasks that were vain. 

What became of that wedding? Are 
the fond lovers still waiting there for me to 
come and bind their beating hearts? Or 
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did Sambo conclude to profit by the famous 
advise of Artemus Ward to people about to 
be married? Or did the fair Maria prove 
faithless and elope with some gallant Juan? 
I don't know. I only know that I got lost 
in that interior and came out two blocks up 
the street so tangled up in directions that 
I fled in haste and had to get a policeman 
to help find my carromato. 

Most of the native business of the city 
is transacted in the tiendas and mercados, 
which are so open to the street as to be 
practically in the highway. The native mar- 
kets are picturesque enough to look at, but 
the odors are not attractive, though they 
make no pretensions to rival those of the 
primeval Chino. Before the days of Amer- 
ican sanitation, the condition of these places 
was indescribably bad, but modern regulations 
and efficient inspectors have changed all this 
to comparative cleanliness and good order. 
The Chino tiendas are always repulsive and 
dirty, but the native woman who keeps a 
tienda usually has more eye to appearances 
and often makes a creditable showing of 
her shop and its wares. 
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The street peddlers 
are not so numerous as 
they used to be. Baliuag 
hats, canes, earahao horn 
goods, and didoes aiv 
about the extent of the 
native wares sold on the 
streets, and the Chino 
has a monopoly of the 




itinerant dry goods trade. 
He goes from door to 
door asking three times 
what a thing is worth, 
and taking whatever he 
can get. Some of his 
canton linens are good 
values at half of his 
asking price, but every 
American woman who 
comes to Manila gets 
cheated in her first 
encounter with the wily 
heathen. 

The most truly orien- 
tal bit of Manila streets 
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is in Binondo. There 
are several streets so 
narrow that two persons 
abreast can touch elbows 
with the walls on each 
side. The overhanging 
roofs come within a foot 
of touching gutters, and 
the only sun that ever 
shines into this canon is 
that of four o'clock in 
the afternoon when the 
declining rays enter the 
west end of the tunnel. 

Needless to say, this 
construction is in Manila's 
Chinatown, and the little 
six foot passage is crowded 
with Chinos who seem 
to feel perfectly at home 
in the shadows of the 
overhanging walls, A 
Canton street, set down 
in the midst of Manila, 
would afford the same 
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joy to the Chinese heart, and this nameless 
calle furnishes the visitor with all the 
experiences of a trip to that famous city 
of sights and smells, with the advantage of 
being able to get out into the fresh air within 
thirty seconds, if need be. 

To any one who is fastidious about his 
food, a trip to this quarter is an experience 
not to be forgotten. The whole street is 
devoted to Chino restaurants which are w T ell 
patronized, and the visit is warranted to 
relieve hunger whether the food is eaten or 
not. The stoves are just inside the door. 
Large pots of different mixtures are stewing 
away, and on the counter by the stove are 
placed a half dozen large and small pots 
containing various compositions of different 
color and consistency. A banana leaf serves 
as a marble slab. On this one man is kept 
busy rolling up a sort of wafer tamale, made 
by spreading on a tough wafer eight inches 
across, a brown sticky mess looking very 
much like axle grease and serving about the 
same purpose. The chef next dips up 
with his fingers a handful of something that 
looks like dirty sauerkraut and putting 
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with this a leaf of lettuce, deftly rolls the 
whole up in the wafer. This is done at 
the rate of one roller every two seconds, and 
as fast as they are finished in bunches of 
threes, they are placed on a dish, and some 
waiting customer carries the dainties away 
to a table for personal reference. Other 
mixtures of unknown quantities and various 
consistencies are served to order, the cus- 
tomer always waiting on himself. Over the 
whole weaving company of perspiring, bare- 
limbed Chinos and natives wreathes the 
smoke of culinary incense rising from the 
steaming altar stove, and the smell — but 
right here is a good place to stop. If you 
want any more, go and smell it for yourself. 
There is plenty to go around. 

Few Americans can resist the interest 
found in the little Chino shops on Rosario 
and the pina stalls on San Fernando. It 
carries one back to the dreams of childhood 
when we saw hazy visions of little shops all 
our very own, where we would keep store 
when we got big and the folks would come 
and buy things of us. All the goods are in 
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plain sight, and tools and bits of 
wire and hose and drygoods are all 
within reach. It's lots more fun 
than to go and sit on a stool while 
a man, pompous enough to be the 
lord mayor, approaches and with 
dignified condescension says, "What 
can I do for you?" I always feel 
like suggesting that he begin by 
deflating himself. 

The Oriental citizen is so peace- 
ful that there is rarely anything so 
lively as a good street row, but 
once in a while something does 
happen that is worth while. There 
is a tradition carefully preserved (in 
alcohol?) that on one occasion just 
after the civil government took 
charge of affairs and before Brer 
Taft had got the situation well in 
hand, a earn Inyo ran away on the 
Escolta, The excitement was tre- 
mendous* A crowd gathered, and 
some of the imaginative ones 
averred that they could actually 
see the animal move without tak- 
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ing micrometer measurement. So rapid 
was the transit that a man, who was 
eating his lunch at Clarke's, found that, 
during the time he spent at the table, 
the runaway had passed the building. 
The native policemen were helpless in the 
face of such an emergency, and an American 
patrolman was summoned, who with great 
presence of mind approached the carreton, 
wakened the sleeping driver, informed him 
that his carabao was running away, and 
assisted in restoring order generally. The 
commission at once passed an act regulating 
the speed of carabaos within the city limits, 
which has been faithfully maintained ever 
since. 

No present day pilgrim can appreciate 
the street experiences of the days of mud 
and cobble pavements. Until Jan., 1905, the 
Escolta was in an indescribable condition, 
and not long before that Kosario was no 
better. The wood blocks and asphalt have 
revolutionized the business streets and great 
has been the gain thereby. 

Manila streets make up for their narrow- 
ness by their occasional expansion into plazas. 
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that afford breathing places and opportunity 
to leave the carromato if necessary. These 
squares are a good thing for any city and 
might be copied in America with good results. 
The new comer always insists that Manila 
has the crookedest streets of any city in the 
world, and that no one can ever learn where 
to find all of them. That no native ever 
does learn all of them or try to do so is very 
certain, but once the general lines are mastered 
it is not difficult to locate any given house. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

UIVER LIFE 

Water life gives Manila some claims 
to the title of "Oriental Venice." The gen- 
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eral level of her streets is but a few feet 
above water, and should some earthquake 
lower the plain ten feet, or some tidal wave 
raise the water in the bay, there would be 
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a permanent or temporary reproduction of 
conditions in the famous Italian city. 

When the big flood of July, 1904, occur- 
red, this very thing did happen and men 
went everywhere about the streets in bancas 
carrying passengers for any fare they might 
be able to collect. 

There is, however, plenty of material 
for Venetian scenery without waiting for a 
flood or an earthquake, and the traveler 
has not far to go to find bits of w r ater and 
landscape that make the soul of the artist 
stop to gaze and rejoice that he is in Manila. 
Some of the estero windings with zacate-kiden 
bancas and brown-limbed boatmen are 
thoroughly Oriental and characteristic of the 
leisurely life of the tropics. 

There are five divisions of river life: 
the shipping behind the breakwater belongs 
to the deep sea; the lower Pasig harbors the 
inter-island merchant marine ; the Pasig above 
the bridge of Spain is the terminus and 
general rendezvous of the lake traffic; the 
large canals and esteros of Quiapo, Binondo, 
and Tondo float a large burden of provincial 
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freight, and the smaller esteros serve as 
distributers of produce and building material 
all over the city. 

Any map of Manila shows a network of 
these canals that reaches nearly every part 
of the city. So obvious was the usefulness 
of these waterways in the days of primitive 
methods of transportation, that they were 
used for nearly every class of freight, and 
often passengers were wont to travel about 
the city in slender bancas propelled by tin 1 
banqucro who was as much a part of the 
household force as the cache ro. So much 
were the esteros used that a Spanish royal 
decree was passed and is yet in force, by 
which no building is allowed within ten 
feet of the bank of an cstcro. 

Manila's bridges have a history all their 
own. The mother of them all is of course* 
the old Puente (Ic Expand that crosses the 
Pasig below the post- ofliee. The original 
bridge at this point was built of pontoons 
some time between the years 1590 and 1 000. 
It was first known as the "bridge of boats," 
and later the "puente grand e." During the 
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rule of Governor Nino de Tabora, about 
1630, this structure was replaced by a solid 
stone bridge which has stood until the present 
time. The old bridge has been extensively 
repaired several times after various big earth- 
quakes, notably those of 1824 and 1863, 
Twice since the American occupation it has 
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been widened to accommodate larger traffic, 
and now the electric trolley chases the carabao 
carts across the oldest bridge in the islands. 
This bridge is the only structure in the 
Philippines standing in good repair that 
is entitled to rank with Fort Santiago 
in point of age and long usefulness, and will 
soon claim the first place of distinction, as 
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the life of the bridge has only begun, while 
the utility of the old pile as a fortification 
has forever ceased. 

Before the new Santa Cruz bridge was 
built the congestion of traffic on the lower 
bridge was at times formidable. The line of 
carromatos used to extend away back down 
Bagumbayan drive and people sometimes had 
to wait an hour for a- chance -to cross. The 
cochero of former days had a habit of 
driving from the bridge down onto the Escolta 
at full speed, on the principle that it was a 
dangerous place and the sooner through it 
the better. This led to so many accidents 
that an ordinance was passed prohibiting 
any one from leaving the north end of the 
bridge except by the narrow road down the 
bank of the river to Calle Rosario. 

The estero bridges are nearly all of stone, 
built in solid arches, and most of them are 
of long standing. As a rule they take their 
names from the streets on which they are 
situated, but the larger ones are named in 
honor of some saint or celebrity. The bridge 
-at the end of the Santa Mesa car line, known 
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as the San Juan bridge, is famous because 
it was here that the first gun of the insur- 
rection against the United States was fired 
on the fourth of February, 1899. The situa- 
tion had been getting rapidly worse, and at 
ten o'clock that night a drunken insurgent 
officer drew the fire of an American sentry. 
Immediately the insurgents fired a volley 
upon the American picket line and the battle 
of San Juan bridge was on. The old bridge 
stands unharmed by its exciting history, its 
three strong arches bidding fair to span the 
stream for many years to come. 

The river population of Manila is a class 
by itself. Over fifteen thousand people live 
on the cascos and lorchas that ply the waters 
of the river and its tributaries, all within 
the city limits. Thousands of children are 
born, grow, live and die on these floating 
cargo carriers, and never dream of any other 
world than that which floats about them and 
is towed or poled from place to place. 

The interiors of these house boats might 
not suit an American millionaire as a pleasure 
yacht, but they serve their "day and gener- 
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ation" well, and what more is required? 
Like all seafaring aristocracy, these water 
dwellers have their quarters well aft, and the 
living apartments of the family are usually 
in the last section of the boat. A fire pot, 
a slat platform, a rice kettle and two roosters 
furnish the entire equipment for most of 
these floating habitations. 

The cabins consist of a bamboo slat bed, 
and the saloon suite is furnished with the long 
handle of the immense rudder by which the 
unwieldy craft is steered, more or less, in its 
clumsy wanderings. Just why the children 
do not fall overboard and drown is not 
explained, unless it be that Providence has 
a special detail on duty for those who utterly 
fail to take care of themselves. 

The manner of constructing these vessels 
is a mystery to the uninitiated, as they show 
no ribs nor frame work of any sort, but are 
constructed of heavy planks put together 
with large iron staples and bolts, the final 
result being the equivalent of a big dug-out, 
made up of a very much inlaid giant log. 

The motive power of these craft depends 
on the location in which they are found. 
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All bay traffic is towed by launches, and the 
lake business is managed by towing the cascos 
back and forth in handfuls, four tows at once 
being the legal limit, which is sometimes 
exceeded. Above the bridge of Spain nearly 
all the river freight, and all of the estero 
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cargos are moved in the old fashioned way. 
Bamboo platforms are built just above the 
water line on both sides of all cascos for their 
entire length, and the human motor walks 
to the bow, runs the spike end of his bamboo 
pole down into the mud, and then with the 
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other end against his shoulder, takes the 
position of a big spider and crawls back his 
narrow beat to the stern of the boat. It 
is surprising what a load two men can pole 
up stream in this fashion, if given time 
enough; and time is the heavy asset of those 
who live the river life. 

The esteros would be most picturesque 
and useful substitutes for the dusty and 
rough streets, if it were not for one thing. 
They are woefully dirty, and there is no way 
to clean them. 

The largest contributions to the mud are 
made by the wallowing carabao. The sight 
of twenty black noses raised just enough 
above the surface to breathe, is suggestive 
of silurian monsters, and when the Oriental 
buffaloes drag their shining bodies out of 
the water it is left about the consistency of 
brown paint. I have always had an admi- 
ration for the carabao. He is ungainly, but 
his very ugliness is so openly and frankly 
hideous that there is something fetching 
about it after all. Then the carabao is a 
philosopher. He has solved the problem of 
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living in the tropics* "High sassiety" and 
nervous prostration have no terrors for him. 
He is not very hortito to look at, but when 
he moves, the world moves with him. 

The hanm is not a very luxurious sub- 
stitute for the gondola. It is narrow and 
shallow, and when covered, leaves sitting 
room only for the cramped-up passenger. 
The banquero is expert enough with his pad- 
dle, and sends the hollow log along at a good 
rate, but the water is dirty and the banks 
are dirty, and the traveler soon feels dirty 
himself. The uninterrupted view of every- 
body's bark yard is not inspiring, and the 
tanned gondolier's demands for more pay 
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takes the romance out of the whole thing. 
It's too much like days when the public 
cochero ruled the city with highhanded 
scorn and utter indifference to the rights or 
wishes of the public. 

Leave the esteros to the carabao. They 
look alike, they smell alike, they move alike; 
surely they were made for each other, and 
what the mud hath joined together let no 
man put asunder. 

There are times, though, when the sight 
of the sub-marine quadruped stirs a kindred 
feeling in anyone who has not so far degen- 
erated as lo entirely lose his primeval instincts. 
He looks so comfortable; no stock exchange 
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are all on the planet Neptune for all he 
knows or cares. Talk about life's last gift 
of utter soul satisfaction! Go to the carabao, 
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thou careworn devotee of the strenuous life 
and learn to live in comfort! 

"I want to be a carabao. and with the carabaos waller; 
A soaking up the 'stero mud, the simple life to toiler." 

But comparisons are odious and I spare 
the reader further infliction of personal pref- 
erences. 

One of the really delightful experiences 
that many people have never discovered is 
that of a trip up the Pasig at sunset. We 
took the car to Santa Ana and at five-thirty 
stood by the river and were besieged by a 
dozen vociferous banqueros, who contended 
for the distinguished honor of carrying our 
lunch basket to the landing. The bancas 
all looked alike, but there must be the pre- 
liminary diplomatic stunts as to distance 
and price. Tagalog, English, and bad Spanish 
were mixed in a verbal storm for five minutes 
and then we were aboard and off for Fort 
McKinley. 

The river winds between banks lined 
with native villages and is a pretty sight. 
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At San Pedro Macati an old Spanish residence 
stands facing the water, with great stone 
steps leading down to the landing. Old 
pottery kilns and a glass factory, used as 
blockhouses in insurrection days, stand on 
the west bank, and tile, Guadalupe stone, 
and native produce line the banks. 

Meanwhile the banquero is industriously 
using his pole. He keeps close to the west 
bank on the way up. The water is shallower 
on that side and the current slower. In deep 
places, the paddle is used, but the pole seems 
to afford the most travel for the least effort, 
and the pole's the thing. 

There are more kinds of scenery along 
the bank than grow on trees. The carabao 
line the water's edge like great bumpers to 
keep us from the bank, but who begrudges 
the beast his hard-earned hour of luxury 
when his day's work is done? At least he 
takes his wallow in a far cleaner manner 
than some human beasts. 

If anyone doubts the statement that the 
Filipinos are great bathers let him take this 
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evening trip on the Pasig. He may easily 
count a hundred or more people using the 
great bath tub that flows by their doors, 
and the bathing costume is simplicity itself. 
The population of the river bank above San 
Pedro Macati is of a very mixed class, and 
natives and negroes, and men of whiter skin 
(spare the name of their native land) may 
be seen enjoying the evening bath with the 
carabaos. 

It grows dark before the landing is 
reached, and from the cascos tied by the 
river side comes the sound of revelry- by 
night. A bamboo orchestra is practicing a 
symphony after Beethoven (some time after) 
and the sounds wheeze and boom across the 
water like some monster in distress. The 
bass bazoo, or whatever it might be called, 
had, like the immortal orator Puff, of school- 
boy days, but two tones in its voice, and 
when it was not busy sounding one of them 
it bellowed on the other. There was some 
sort of a fiddle, the one with the cat in it, 
I think, that played the other parts, and 
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natives were hopping about on the floor of 
the empty casco enjoying a fancy dress bull 
given on board their private yacht. The 
affair was strictly full dress, in fact it out- 
shone the most daring costumes of the 
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fashionable butterfly, for the Filipina belle 
was not only decolteUr, half way to her waist, 
but her ball dress was as short at one end as 
the other- So far as I could see her feet 
looked as well as her shoulders and what's 
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the difference anyway? The carabao now — 
but let's drop that long suffering beast. 

Fort McKinley landing at last! We 
crawl out of the crowded quarters, painfully 
straighten our cramped joints, pay the agreed 
price and start for the barracks. But halt! 
The boatman has somewhat to say. What? 
"Uno peso para chow?" Did you ever! 
I had paid twice the regular fee and now 
another peso. No sir! Adios, Sefior ban- 
quero. May you live long and happily, and 
may your evening hours be as placid as the 
peaceful carab — . 

The launch life of Manila is a world of 
its own. Over five hundred steam launches 
ply the waters of the bay and river, and 
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they vary in size from the sixteen foot toy 
to the lake steamers. All of them are pro- 
vided with whistles of enormous size, and 
they blow them as much of the time as they 
can keep steam in the boilers. The conse- 
quent din along the lower river is enough 
to break the nerves of any except the natives, 
who are nerveless. 

The lake traffic is a considerable factor 
in the business life of the Manila produce 
market. Thirty steamers make more or less 
regular trips to the lake ports which are the 
only outlets of a very rich country from which 
come cocoanuts and sugar and hemp and 
bananas and oranges and all sorts of native 
fruits and vegetables and fowls. The number 
of people that can be crowded onto one of 
these flat steamers is surprising. With the 
Filipino it is not a case of "room for one 
more," for a dozen or two can always be put 
in after all is full. It may disturb a gamble 
or a cock fight, but only in extreme cases. 

If not viewed too closely there is, after 
all, much that is picturesque about the 
Venetian phase of Manila life. The Binondo 
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canal viewed from the San Fernando bridge 
is a picture of life and interest. Some 
striking bits of scenery are found here and 
there made up of canal, casco and native 
boatmen with some church dome in the 
background. When the day is done and the 
evening shadows fall, the sharp outlines 
soften and one forgets the muddy water, the 
dirty banks and the wallowing carabao and 
over it all falls the spell of the Orient and 
the quaint and curious scenes of the water 
streets of old Manila. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FILIPINO INDUSTRIES 

It is generally supposed that there are 
no factories in Manila and that the Filipinos 
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are not a manufacturing people. This is 
partly true, but there are some things made 
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here, and the aptness with which the Filipino 
learns anything that can be done by a set 
of automatic motions makes him a good 
factory operative. The native can set him- 
self going and wander away to visions of 
cock fights and serenades, and when he gets 
back he will still be doing the thing that he 
has learned to do. He will be doing it very 
slowly to be sure, and probably he will have 
ceased to move at all, but he only needs ta 
be given a push to set the motions in operation 
again. 

While the Filipino has no wish to find 
out anything for himself, he has the next 
best thing, the ability to learn when he is 
taught; and for factory purposes this does 
very well. The man who is so original that 
he can always do better than the boss has 
his drawbacks. 

Outside the city of Manila there are no 
factories, all manufactures being conducted 
on the cottage plan — home industry, in fact. 
This has been followed ever since the dis- 
covery of the islands. For three hundred 
years, there have been no changes in the 
Filipino ways of doing things. When the 
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islands were discovered, the houses were built 
in about the same way as now, and of the 
same materials. Lorchas, cascos, bancas and 
bamboo rafts were made as at the present. 
There has been no change in the methods 
of making fish nets nor catching fish. Cloth 
was woven then on rude hand looms, made 
just like those found in use today all over 
the islands. There was the same simple 
equipment of household utensils, and the 
primitive agriculture was not essentially dif- 
ferent from the way of doing things now in 
vogue. 

In the seventeenth century the Filipinos 
were known throughout the East as being 
unusually skillful in the spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton and other fibers; they were 
known as skillful builders of large ships, of 
which the big cascos of today are probably 
exact copies. 

The Spaniards did practically nothing to 
develope manufacturing industries, and be- 
yond the conversion of a few leading products 
into commercial form, practically nothing 
was done to stimulate industrial develop- 
ment. Tomas de Comyn, writing in 1810 
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[quoted in the census], gives a list of thirty- 
two manufactures with many sub-classes, 
including plows, cotton cloth, gold chains, 
tortoise shell boxes, furniture, calicos, hats, 
mats, lace, veils And cordage, With very 
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few additions or changes, this list represents 
the manufactures of the islands today. 

Cloth making is the principal household 
industry of the Filipinos and in its present 
form antedates history. The slow, laborious, 
clumsy methods of the year 1500 are still 
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in use everywhere. These will be outgrown 
before many years, and the machines now 
in common use will disappear. The ancient 
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spinning wheels of our forefathers bring high 
prices as relics now-a-days, but the time will 
come when the jusi and pina looms now in 
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use will bring good prices as great curiosities 
left over from a prehistoric age. Here's a 
chance for some enterprising speculator to 
get up a corner in old Filipino looms. 

The extent of this industry may be 
inferred from the fact that two years ago f 
five thousand of these Filipina housewives 
wove over a million pesos worth of cloth. 
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The provinces of I locos Norte, Iloeos Sur, 
Albay, Camarines, Antique, Iloilo, La Union, 
Rizal, Sorsogon and Tayabas produce the 
greater part of these weaves. There is one 
modern cotton mill in Manila, but the 
interest of the visitor gathers about the 
native product. 

As to the merits of jam and pimt and 
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nnamay I will leave to some good woman the 
pleasure of discussing things which are on 
the outside of a man's universe. A man 
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who can intelligently discuss lingerie and 
chiffon is usually not much good for any- 
thing else. 
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The only patterns possible on the native 
looms are the square plaids and stripes, and 
all other designs must be worked in by hand 
embroidery. Beautiful patterns are thus 
achieved with what must be immense pains 
and labor, and the wages earned for such 
work must be infinitesimal. 

Split bamboo is woven into many articles 
of value and ornament. Mats, rugs, carpets, 
saddles, baskets, furniture and the ever 
present siuilc matting are made with much 
neatness and some artistic pretensions, and 
as a shuttle can not be used with the unwieldy 
material the weaving must all be done by 
hand. The leaves of the banana and other 
plants are woven into mats, yatatcs, rugs, 
bags, and package coverings which are cheap 
and plentiful. 

As might be expected in a hot country, 
the Filipino knows how to make a hat. He 
makes it of palm leaves and abaca and banana 
and bejuco; of pandan, split bamboo, buri, 
and other grass fibers, and he has an idea of 
design. Some of these native hats are de- 
cidedly ornamental, and are often taken home 
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as curios. Some are as large as an umbrella, 
some are decorated, some are colored; all 
are different in design, but all are good 
protection from the sun. In the provinces 
of Bulacan, Pangasinan and Tayabas, very 
light handsome hats are woven from fine 
fibered grasses. The "Baliuag" hats are of 
fine workmanship, being made of double 
thickness, and some in fanciful designs with 
stripes of dyed straws of different colors. 
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Such hats are usually sold by venders on the 
streets and may be bought very cheaply in 
the provinces where they are made. 

To any one who has never seen a primi- 
tive rope walk, a trip to the west end of Calle 
Azcarraga is worth while. The population 
seems to be enjoying a picnic by making 
rope, and while the process is crude enough, 
considerable skill is evidenced by the natives, 
who have done little else for years. Wooden 
reels are revolved on canes set at an angle 
of forty-five degrees in the ground. The 
operator ties the end of a bunch of hemp 
to the reel and backing off begins to revolve 
the reel by a rythmical series of jerks at the 
string. This twists the hemp and as the 
rope maker backs away, his helper hands 
him fresh supplies of hemp which are dex- 
terously twisted into the main strand. This 
is continued until the yarn become so long 
that it is difficult to whirl the reel. The yarn 
is then wound up on the reel, and the process 
is repeated till the reel is full. Six of these 
strands are then attached to a simple device 
that revolves them all together, twisting each 
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pair into a double strand and the resulting 
three into the completed rope. It is easy 
enough to watch someone else do it, but 
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might be more difficult for the novice. 

The sight of a native sawmill is enough 
to make one's back ache. The log is hewn 
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smooth and square and shows evidences of 
enough labor to make it into lumber before 
it reaches the sawyers. And when it does 
the method of making it into boards is sim- 
plicity itself. The Filipinos take the old 
fashioned plan of hoisting one end of the log 
into the air, and putting one man on top 
and one below the log. The Chinos drag 
the saw horizontally, following a chalk line 
on the side of the log. The lumber made in 
this way is surprisingly uniform and straight, 
and, strange to say, is no more expensive 
than that gotten out by modern steam 
sawmills. Muscle is cheaper than machinery, 
but the product is exceedingly limited. 

The only approach to real factory con- 
ditions is found in the big tobacco factories. 
There men and women and children are 
gathered by the thousand working up the 
raw products into tobaccos and cigars and 
cigarettes for home use or export, and the 
processes have been reduced to an exact 
science. The best modern machines are in 
use in some of these big factories, and many 
thousands of Filipinos are supported by this 
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industry alone. The making of tobacco boxes 
and the printing of the lithographed labels are 
separate industries, and some very modern 
printing establishments turn out some very 
artistic embossed and color work. 

The making of nipa houses is an industry 
by itself. From the gathering of the nipa 
and sewing it into 
shingles to the 
tying of the last 
knot in the bejuco 
that finishes a 
house that is made 
without a single 
foot of lumber or 
a nail, or a pane of 
glass, or a pound 
of hardware, or a drop of paint or plaster or 
plumbing or stone, or brick or tile, the oper- 
ation is one that would keep an American 
carpenter guessing for some time before he 
solved the mysteries of its construction, 
provided he did not have a pattern. Yet 
the nipa house will stand earthquakes and 
storms and heat and is picturesque and 
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cheap besides. It has earned its place as the 
longest-used structure and house best adapted 
to the climatic conditions of the islands. 

The manufacture of bolos is of little 
interest outside of Mindanao, where some 
remarkable work is executed by the Morns. 
The samples that are brought up by travelers 
are marvels in their way, but already the 1 
wily Moros have learned the white man's 
cupidity and are making bolos to sell at prices 
to match the victim's purse, and for a few 
pesos more with nice bloody stories to order. 
"This one killed a crazy chief, and this one 
hanging over here, Scn<n\ in the carved 
scabbard, belonged to a fanatic who went 
juramentado and killed a whole regiment of 
American soldiers as they stood in line at 
parade rest." "What is the price?' 1 "Ah, 
sir, it is priceless! No money could buy 
this, the only one of its kind in the possession 
of the Moro people. But, Scnor is a dis- 
tinguished visitor, and I am very poor. I 
will for this once make a gift of it to the 
Senor for the shameful trifle of one hundred 
and fifty pesos. I shall be disgraced in the 
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eyes of my people, and Senor must never 
reveal the price, and even now my heart 
repents of the sacrifice/' 
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Hundreds of these holes are shipped 
away as curios even" year and good Bpeci- 
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mens are becoming difficult to obtain for 
reasonable prices. 

One of the latest established factories 
for the utilization of native products is the 
shell button factory. The islands abound 
in shells of high commercial value, and 
beautiful mother of pearl is found in large 
quantities. By modern machinery, the shells 
are made into the finest "pearl" buttons on the 
market. Fifty natives operate the numerous 
machines with great dexterity, and the 
making of shell ornaments, spoons, buckles, 
pin trays and all the articles of use and 
beauty to which the shell may be put is being 
taken up as fast as Filipinos can be trained 
to do the work. There are a hundred lines 
of manufacture of native products that are 
as easily developed as this and the skilled 
workmanship required will open a new door 
to the native skill of the Filipino workman. 

Probably the Filipino shines to best ad- 
vantage as a wood carver. There is work of 
great artistic merit done by native workmen 
and a race that can furnish men, who can do 
such work, must have much latent artistic 
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ability hidden somewhere about its persons. 
The making of images for the use of the 
church is almost the only avenue open to 
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this branch of skill, and while there is little 
originality there is good execution of the 
conventional designs. In Quiapo there are 
a number of shops w r here such w^ork is done 
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and one wonders why it is that since the 
work is as good as it is, it is not much better. 
The skill of fingers is there, but the originality 
of design, that deft touch that bespeaks the 
soul of the artist, is lacking. It could hardly 
be otherwise so long as the workmen were 
held rigidly to the accepted patterns, and 
originality was discouraged with heavy penal- 
ties, but there should be some good thing 
yet to come out of this Nazareth of un- 
developed artizans. 

That work of real merit is possible is 
easily proved by a visit to some of the churches 
of Intramuros. There is a pulpit in the 
Dominican church that is said to have cost 
four thousand pesos in labor alone, which is 
probably true enough if we regard the 
statement to mean what it would have cost 
if made in Europe at commercial prices. 
The masterpiece is of course the church of 
St. Ignatius which abounds in figure work 
of faultless design and perfect execution. 
If any reader of this has a love for the beauti- 
ful in carved wood let him lose no time 
visiting the Jesuit church on Calle Arzobispo. 
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There are works of much merit in some 
of the homes of the best people. In the 
sala of a Filipino dentist stands a life-size 
figure of a soldier in a crouching position, 
gun in hand, barefoot, knapsack on back, 
that is so alert and full of life that the first 
effect on the visitor is startling. The work 
was done as a matter of recreation by the 
artist-dentist who shows many pieces of 
excellent workmanship. One of these is a 
bust of himself cut from a single block of 
wood, and reproducing most faithfully the 
features of its author as they appeared some 
years ago. 

That the Filipinos have a future as 
manufacturers and artizans there is little 
doubt. The provincial governors in their 
annual reports nearly all refer to the house- 
hold manufactures and the possibilities of 
far greater development than has ever yet 
been attempted. Such industries are ..men- 
tioned as cordage works, soap factories, paper 
mills, furniture factories, textile mills, tan- 
neries, modern sugar mills, oil refineries, 
glassware and pottery works, hat and shoe 
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factories, brick-kilns, saw mills, canneries 
and plants for the utilization of the products 
of the cacao tree. 

There is plenty of water power available 
in all of the principal islands, and when this 
is utilized for the production of electricity 
and motive power there is no reason why 
the development of the manufacturing pos- 
sibilities of the islands should not in time 
greatly increase the total wealth of the 
Filipino people. 

This way lies true independence. It 
little matters whether the governor-general 
be white or brown, or whether the assembly 
meets every two years or ten, but it does 
very much matter whether there is enough 
rice and hemp and sugar raised and whether 
the now wasted products of the islands are 
worked up into saleable materials of value. 
Economic independence is the goal of every 
free people, and the Filipino factories will 
yet play their part in the achievement of 
such independence. 
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Information concerning primitive Malay 
life in prehistoric times is difficult to find, 
as there was no raked historian of those 
early days, but such as is available is of 
striking interest, and the traits of life 
and character that make the Filipino what 
he is todav are nearlv all found in crude 
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form in the tales and traditions that come 
down from the sixteenth century, 

Before the days of trolley ears and 
government wagons, Spanish Manila was a 
city of dreams. When the sun drove hack 
the morning shadows the church bells called 
the drowsy populace to morning mass* and 
for a few hours the hum of the day rose from 
the narrow and unclean streets. But when 
the shadows stood straight at noon, all 
windows and doors were closed and barred, 
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and for three hours the place might have 
been cast in plaster, or exhumed from the 
lava-covered plains of Pompeii. Priest and 
people alike slept the untroubled sleep of a 
race that never did today what could be put 
off till tomorrow. 

But life revived with the dying day and 
at sunset the big bells again rang out their 
clanging summons, and in the cool evening 
hours the people poured out through the 
gates to the Malecon and the sandy beach. 

Manila three hundred and fifty years ago 
was different enough from the balmy days 
of the Spanish dominion, and the records of 
the church are so mixed with superstition 
and miracles, that it takes close discrimination 
to tell fact from fiction. The account of Fr. 
Juan de la Concepcion is among the best, and 
he says that, at the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the rajah ruled the natives south 
of the Pasig river. 

There was no wall or city boundary of 
any sort. Where the Intendencia and the 
Dominican church now stand was an im- 
penetrable morass. A cluster of huts stood 
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just back of the fort by the river, and across 
the Pasig were several native villages. 

Social conditions of those ante-mural 
days are described by Fr. Juan in picturesque 
language. There were two classes of people 
inhabiting the islands, just as there are today. 
The savage tribes were more like wild beasts 
than human beings. They were clothed in 
sunshine or in showers according to the 
season and lived in the mountains and forests, 
and were very barbarous. These people, we 
are assured, were treated by the Spanish 
government with great kindness, but for 
many years they led a life of brigandage 
and were a terror to civilized inhabitants, 
thus serving as the forerunners of the modern 
ladrones. 

The other class of natives, when first 
found by the explorers, were grouped 
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in clans under the 
leadership of petty 
kings who were the 
caciques of their day, 
and so oppressive 
was their rule that 
the padres claimed 
they were doing good 
in reducing them by 
force to obedience to the crown. 

Mohammedanism was rapidly making 
headway, the rajah of Manila being the 
natural chief of the country along the bay. 
His followers, who lived in groups, are de- 
scribed as being loss vicious than the Amer- 
ican Indians, and having a rude religion of 
their own. They held to an idea of one 
God whom they called "Bathala Maycapal" 
or "maker of all things" and they had a 
number of religious songs which were used 
on special occasions. They worshiped the 
moon, animals, birds, and big trees and 
made offerings to the rocks and mountains 
and did homage to their ancestors. 
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The ingrained propensity of the Tagalog 
was found in the frequent feasts which were 
accompanied with elaborate ceremonials, and 
the promoters, who were women, always 
made a profit from the sale of fruits and 
roast meats. The fat hog provided for the 
feast was roasted and eaten with great relish 
and intoxication was not unknown. 

In cases of sickness the afflicted person 
was removed to a new house built in a few 
hours, the medicine man performed various 
incantations, killed a hog, and after viewing 
the vital organs of the beast, pronounced 
the fate of the sufferer. The sentence, like 
all oracles, was given in an ambiguous form 
and could be interpreted to fit the final 
result. 

A howling dog was a sign of ill omen, 
and there was strong belief in enchantresses 
who worked evil spells which could be broken 
only by propitiating the witch. Slavery and 
tyranny were universal, and the vices of the 
people were many. 

The language was the Malay dialect with 
many variations, and the life of the little fort, 
was simple enough for all purposes. 
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The story of the early conquest and 
settlement of the place reads like a romance. 
When the first ship of Spaniards sailed into 
the harbor of Cebu, the rajah sent a man 
out to the vessel to inspect the strangers 
and report. He returned with the story 
that the visitors wore long stiff tails, that 
they ate rocks and drank fire and could lift 
anything that they seized hold of. This 
grotesque story paved the way for a peace- 
ful settlement of Cebu. 

It is significant 
that the Tagalog word 
commonly used for 
work is majira, which 
means " grief" and 
"trouble." When his 




rice is gone, trouble 
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has come, and he must 

work to get more, and 

work and trouble are 

synonyms. 

The Filipino farmer, who owns his little 

rice paddy, is a toiler early and late if need 

be, but he toils without fretting and there 
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is none of the wearing sense of compulsion 
that is so destructive of peace and long life. 
Long hours, deliberate movement and com- 
plete relaxation when the day is over explain 
why nervous prostration is unknown among 
the natives. 

The Filipino does best what he can do 
by a set of movements that fall easily into 
rythmical progression. Once the set of mo- 
tions is learned he has but to set himself going 
and then dream along through the day. 
Rice is planted to music, a whole field full 
of planters keeping time with the banjo on 
the levee. 

The common man is always poor, but 
some are poorer. If there is comparative 
plenty, there are two or three meals a day, 
but if food is scarce there is but one. There 
are many barrios where the people are so 
poor that there is nothing to eat except some 
rice and very poor fish. In a barrio in one of 
the provinces less than a hundred miles 
from Manila, when the padre came to visit, 
there was nothing fit for him to eat, and an 
old man walked seven miles to get three eggs 
and a chicken. 
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The treasurer of this same province told 
me that the average riches of the common 
people in many of his pueblos was from seven 
to fifteen pesos per family. This figure 
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included the total wealth, clothing, house 
furniture and even 7, sort of property for the 
entire family. Many tiendas are run on a 
capital of less than fifteen pesos. 
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Under such conditions, the simple life 
prevails to an extent that would give brother 
Wagner and his fad followers some pointers. 
The little nipa houses are nestled together, 
or where the owner is more prosperous and 
perhaps owns a little piece of ground, are 
located in a clump of bamboo at the edge of 
the hill. The floors are a few feet above the 
ground; the beds, the common bamboo slat, 
which serve as a convenient place of all 
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work in the day time, and the stove is the 
common earthen pot. In all the house, there 
is no single article of bedding except the 
petate or grass mat; the people all sleep in 
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the clothes in which they work, not even 
loosening the ever present tight draw string 
about the waist. There is no dish other 
than a pot or two, and house-keeping is 
reduced to its lowest terms. 

The day begins with the dawn, especially 
in harvest or planting time. The fire is built, 
the pot of rice put on, and fish if there be 
any; and soon the family squats on the floor 
about the rice pot taken from the fire during 
the meal, and each for himself puts his fingers 
into the common dish. There are no "table 
tools' ' of any sort; why should there be? A 
supervising teacher told me of a pueblo in 
which he spent some time that had not in 
its whole distance a single knife, spoon or 
fork. "Are not these good forks ?" said his 
host, holding up his fingers. 

Breakfast over, there are no dishes to 
wash, no beds to make, no floors to sweep, 
no dinner to plan. The whole family takes 
to the field, if it is seed time or harvest, and 
women and men together talk, and talk and 
talk. According to what I saw, that was about 
the whole program. They were gathering 
rice, one straw at a time, each straw selected 
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with care and put in a bunch laid straight 
and smooth, and after that another straw 
was added. 

Noon brings siesta time with subsequent 
comparison of the qualities of pet chanti- 
cleers, if the family is wealthy enough to 
afford such luxuries, and then more talk 
over the rice till dark. 

Filipino life is not all a dead level though. 
The "pastor" or the padre comes, and there 
is a christening, or a wedding or a funeral 
or some other event which becomes the 
occasion of a fiesta, and then, away dull care! 
What matters it that there is no rice for the 
pot, and no fish on the fire. It is all one in 
the long end anyway. 

There is no phase of Filipino life less 
appreciated and more worthy than the status 
and conditions of womanhood. The Filipina 
woman is the equal of the Filipino man, 
provided, of course, that such is the case. 
Her Chinese sister limps in small-footed 
helplessness; her Hindoo cousin creeps about 
behind a veil; her Mohammedan relative is 
a harem slave, and even her Japanese neigh- 
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bor is a doll to look at, but the Filipina 
stands up straight and with bare shoulder 
and sturdy carriage looks you squarely in 
the eye and is abundantly able to take care 
of herself. She is unbound in arm and 
waist and, not having the responsibilities of 
the social swim, is free to go to market and 
to carry her end of the industrial load. If 
the Filipina woman is better off today than 
her oriental sisters, the credit may be given 
to the teaching and standards of the Catholic 
church, which in theory has always exalted 
the noblest qualities of the mothers of men. 
This country ought to be a children's, 
paradise. If the children were better cared 
for, and cleaner, and more decoratively 
dressed, we would have a reputation among 
travelers that would eclipse our northern 
neighbors. There is less abuse of children 
in Manila than in most civilized countries, 
but there is a woeful neglect. The head- 
lines of the daily papers tell a ghastly tale 
in the numbers of children's deaths every 
twenty-four hours. This slaughter of the 
innocents is appalling to a foreigner, but is. 
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accepted by the native with true oriental 
fatalism: "It had to he, and the baby i* 
better off, and there are plenty more." A 
brutal philosophy, but one very generally 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

WHERE SLEEP THE DEAD 

Shakespeare did very well, con- 
sidering his opportunities, but he 
ought to have another chance with 
the materials that are thick about 
Manila. If he made so much of a 
single skull from a new grave in an 
old burying ground, what might he 
achieve with a whole bone-pile of 
dispossessed tenants who have boon 
evicted from the last lodging which 
we have always supposed to be the 
inalienable right of every son of 
earth? 

Death is the only inhabitant of 
Manila who haw not learned the 
meaning of manmtfi and he begins 
his work so early in life's day that 
more than half of the babies fail 
to escape him longer than a year, 
From fifteen to thirty babies a day 
is the infant death rate of the city 
alone, and the pity of it is that they 
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die because of sheer stupidity and neglect. 
Neither epidemic, nor natural frailty, nor 
poverty, nor abuse can be charged with the 
child slaughter, but sheer carelessness and 
ignorance of right methods of feeding, and, 
and — that's about all that is ever done to 
a Filipino baby any way. But few three- 
months-old folks there are who can stand 
a diet of fish and rice and greasy meat, and 
utter neglect of the vital functions. 

These pobre child funerals are as pa- 
thetic a sight as may be found in the Orient. 
Two or four small boys carrying a little paper 
coffin placed on a board tied to two cross 
sticks, with a procession of three or four 
people trailing behind, is a sight so common 
that it creates no remark. A woman passed 
by the other day carrying upon her head a 
tiny pasteboard coffin covered with red, 
white and blue bits of cotton batting. She 
was smoking a cigar, and clad in the custom- 
ary disheveled camisa with a blanket skirt, 
and feet and ankles bare half way to the 
knees. Behind her trudged four or five 
children unconcernedly talking. The whole 
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performance might have been the daily church at 
trip to market or to the estero with the laun- 
dry; there was no gleam of human interest 
on any face. 

After all civilization has done something 
for childhood. That any human life should 
come into the world to be so soon "done 
for" and so little cared for, is a chapter from 
the tragedies of earth. In the homeland 
when an old man dies, people are serious 
in mind, but somehow hopeful of possible 
better things beyond. But when a little 
child so still and white is gathered in the 
midst of them, with the flowers and hymns, 
the mother is inconsolable and everyone 
weeps with her, for her hopes are crushed 
and the small life had no chance to fight its 
battle and win its place in the great busy 
world. That the Filipino receives his grief 
with little outward show, is true, but it is 
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tACRMETHRY too evident that his valuation of infancy 
is far short of that of Him who said "of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven/' 

A rich man's funeral in Manila is not to 
be forgotten. The band comes first, of course. 
What would a funeral be without the band! 
Then the four-horse hearse, with those queer 
attendants with hempen wigs, fur clothing, 
knickerbockers and shovel hats, who seem 
to suggest that the departed has now entered 
a different quarter of the universe from 
which these grotesque oddities are sent forth 
to act as escorts. Then the hearse, with its 
ebony figures at the corners all named with 
placards in large letters lest there should 
be a case of mistaken identity. Fantastic 
trimmings cover the car, and behind comes 
the long procession of friends. The story 
that the band often plays "A Hot Time" 
is discredited by some people, but the fact 
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remains that this suggestive melody is a 
favorite for funerals, and is occasionally 
varied with " Hiawatha' ' and " Dixie.' ' If 
the family is not rich enough to afford a hearse 
then the ornate and heavy biers are borne 
to the cemetery by relays of pall bearers 
whose office is far more laborious than 
honorary. 

Out at Fort William McKinley on the 
rolling upland is the soldiers' cemetery, a 
sacred spot to every American. Beneath 
the blue skies and flowering bed sleep the 
men who lost their lives while obeying 
commands of officers who were for them 
the voice of their country. The sight of 
these graves so far from home stirs the heart, 
but over them floats the flag for which they 
died, and while it seems a strange land, 
I have noticed that there are soldiers' graves 
everywhere. The place is after all not so 
important as the wherefore of it all, and 
these men left home to maintain the honor 
of old glory whose protecting folds cover 
their dreamless sleep. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is still sweet and glorious to die for 
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one's country, and to rest beneath the blue 
and the white and the red. 

Nowhere is all the world more akin 
than in sorrow and a Filipino funeral is a 
direct path to the very heart of the life of 
the people. Forms and ceremonies vary 
with the wealth of the family, but the gen- 
eral procedure of the provincial funeral is 
much the same everywhere. 

A school teacher who earned twenty-five 
pesos per month came home from his day's 
work to find that his daughter, fourteen 
years old, had suddenly sickened and she 
died soon after the father reached the house. 
The news of the unfortunate event soon 
spread and by dusk a large company of 
friends and neighbors had gathered. The 
earpenteros began work at once on the coffin 
and spent the entire night in making and 
preparing it for the body. 

Inside the house, the people crowded 
as only Orientals can crowd, and the hours 
were spent in laughing, telling stories, and 
playing games. At intervals a wailing tune 
was sung, with a weird crooning cadence that 
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was mournful enough for all purposes of the 
wake, which was the essential motive of the 
whole gathering. The rice pot was often 
filled and frequently emptied, and such 
drinks as the family could afford were fur- 
nished to the guests. 

By morning the coffin was finished, the 
body placed within and trimmed with such 
tinsel and finery as could be provided. The 
women dressed in black and took up at 
intervals the moaning and wailing. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon the padre came and 
the casket was placed in the covered bier, 
and the procession took up its way to the 
church. The band played all the way, and 
at the church stood just without the door. 
In the church a most doleful chant was sung, 
the gloom and despair of which suggested 
nothing else than that the spirit had gone to a 
world of gloom and shadows where awful 
conflicts were to be waged with the shades 
departed. 

While the priest performed the mass, 
the band played very softly "Yankee Doodle/' 
over and over. The lid of the coffin was 
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removed, the lighted candles placed on the 
edge of the box, the relatives and friends 
wept as the bereaved weep everywhere, 
and the march to the cemetery was taken 
up. The bearers relieved each other in 
relays, going at a trot. The people moved 
on more slowly behind but caught up while the 
priest and bearers stop- 
ped before each turn and 
bridge in the road, 
where a prayer was 
said. 

At the grave, the 
casket was again opened, 
the {xtdre said a short 
prayer, the coffin was 
lowered, the grave filled^ 
and the band led the 
way back, playing a lively quickstep. It 
was over, all but the financial obligations 
of the bereaved father who w F as required by 
the priest to pay four months 1 wages, or one 
hundred pesos as fee for professional sendees 
rendered. The teacher borrowed the money 
and paid the bill. After all, human nature 
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is about the same everywhere. In America 
it is the undertaker who takes the last penny 
that can be begged or borrowed by promise 
or mortgage, and over here the extortioner 
may be different, but the victim is about 
as well off in one place as the other. 

The world has many strange places for 
burying its dead, but none of them are more 
picturesque and grewsome than those about 
Manila. The flat swamp of the city is not 
adapted to the usual method of placing the 
dead in graves in the earth, besides other 
disadvantages to the powers that control 
the couches of death. One of the best de- 
scriptions to be found of the wall vaults that 
Governor Taft so irreverently designated as 
the place were we "pigeon-hole our dead for 
future reference' ' is found in the dictionary 
of Buta and Bravo printed in 1851 in Spain. 
This authority states that the principal 
cemetery of Manila is located in the "jur- 
isdiction of San Fernando de Dilao, and for 
this reason is known as the cemetery 
of Paco, although it does not belong to that 
town. It is round in form, and has 
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divided 




a terrace with a balustrade above the 
vaults ; the wall where the latter are installed 
is from 7 to 8 feet thick. The ground is 
into four parts by two paved 
streets, which cross each other in 
the center and end in a circular 
walk around the niches. The 
sides of these walks are lined with 
shrubs and flowers. The structure 
of the walls is of elegant design 
and includes sixty-four columns of Doric 
order. There is a good chapel of oval shape 
with a cupola and a frontpieee of good taste. 
In the chapel are the tombs of the governor- 
generals and the prelates. Behind the chapel 
are the Ossarium, and the Anc/clari-itm, 
or children's vaults. Opposite the entrance 
(where the fire station now stands) is the 
house of the chaplain who is paid from the 
funds of the cemetery. This cemetery was 
built by the city of Manila after the epid- 
emic of 1810. The plan of the work was 
designed in Spain, and several societies of 
Manila contributed amounts for its construc- 
tion. The price of each vault is "one ounce/ ' 
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Before the typhoon of September 26, 
1905, the interior of the inner circle was a 
beautiful park, but the destructor wrought 
sad havoc with the fine old trees that covered 
the place with a grateful shade. The 
" pigeon-holes' ' contain niches for the recep- 
tion of 1782 bodies, of which 504 are for 
children. All of these are in tiers three deep, 
divided into sections of nine by the Doric 
columns referred to above. The fronts of 
the vaults are closed by round top slabs of 
marble, containing the customary inscriptions, 
and burning candles and flower wreaths bear 
frequent witness to the fact that those who 
rest there are gone but not forgotten. 

That some of these are "gone" in still 
another sense is evidenced by the fact that 
though the cemetery is limited to a fixed 
number of bodies and is now nearly a hun- 
dred years old, there are always some empty 
niches. The uninitiated visitor is greatly 
perplexed by reading the dates upon the 
slabs and finding very few reaching back 
more than six years. The mystery deepens 
until some wiser pilgrim furnishes the key 
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to the mystery, and then all the beauty of 
the place gives way to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and disgust at the spirit of avarice 
that would turn to such base uses the 
sacred resting place of the dead. 

The authority previously quoted says 
that the chaplain shall be paid from the 
"funds," and here is the end of the yarn 
that is to unravel the tale. " Funds!" Cannot 
the dead rest in peace without being hounded 
into the shades by the root of all evil? 
" Funds!" Is there not enough of toil and 
trouble to get money while we live, without 
being tormented with the need of it after 
we are dead? Cannot the church that pro- 
fesses to follow Him who "came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister" render 
some service without a fee, and leave the 
dead tenants in their apartment houses 
without collecting rent? 

Strange and incredible as it may seem 
to the novice, such is the case. The funds 
are provided by a rental varying from 12 
shillings for a child to ^4 for an adult, this 
fee to be paid every five years. On the 
fifth anniversary of the date when the weep- 
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ing friends bore the cold clay to this beau- 
tiful spot and left it with tender partings 
the funds must be renewed, and if they are 
not prepaid for another five years, then the 
vault is broken open and the bones that have 
been blessed are dragged forth and some 
other more profitable tenant is installed in 
the room for rent, unfurnished. 

In the old days, these evicted ones were 
taken to the back of the outer wall and thrown 
into the passage way between two walls, 
called the deposito, and left there to bleach 
in the sun and rain. Nearly every visitor 
to Manila has secured a photograph of this 
ghastly "bone pile" as it was when the 
Americans took charge of the place, but soon 
after the American occupation the guar r 
dians of the cemetery were compelled to 
cover the bones with earth and find some 
other and less shocking place for the tenants 
who were bad pay. The old method of 
providing funds was also stopped by law. 

There are a number of burying places 
about the city of similar plan and construc- 
tion, though none of them are so large or 
built with so much artistic design. All of 
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there tire human bones scattered about and 
a number of skulls and large bones piled upon 
several of the stone monuments, whether for 
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luck or convenience, who knows? At La 
Loma, each side of the church grounds is 
fenced with a wall provided with these burial 
niches. At Pandacan there is a similar 
wall, now going into decay. In Paco itself 
just across the bridge to the left, there is a 
very old looking cemetery of this sort. It 
is square in form, and contains niched walls 
on two sides. The vaults are in very bad 
condition, most of the slabs being broken. 
The visitor has but to look within to see the 
naked skeletons of the inmates who have 
probably occupied these quarters for some 
years, and with the place in its present 
condition of neglect, might about as well 
be with the evicted ones in the bone pile. 

Colonel Bell states that some inquisi- 
tive Americans during the first "days of the 
empire' ' used to enjoy giving their friends 
a shock by taking them to view the depo- 
sito. On one occasion an American woman 
who had done this several times, upon climb- 
ing the wall, suddenly saw before her the 
body of a woman just evicted, whose long 
hair was blowing about the place, and so 
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unnerved was she by the sight, that she 
was cured of further desire to visit the spot. 

Out on the low hills of La Loma, are 
the burying grounds proper where the dead 
are laid away in the earth in civilized fashion. 
A large part of this ground however is occu- 
pied by the bones of the Chinese who cover 
their graves with cement in well laid thick- 
nesses and prefer a sloping hill side, if such 
can be found. 

The pilgrim who has not been abroad 
on All Saints' day has missed the one oppor- 
tunity of the year to see Manila out doors. 
Every Filipino who is able to stand on his 
feet goes to the cemeteries and, if necessary, 
spends his last "clacker" for a candle to burn 
in honor of the occasion. Festive attire, 
and general visiting and gossip fill the hours, 
and the whole affair is strikingly like the 
old country fair when a year's accumulation 
of stories, trades, and opinions was worked 
off by a population that had too little oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse. 

The experiences of trying to get to La 
Loma on All Saints' day, before the electric 
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cars were in operation, are not soon forgotten. 
Approaching Calzada de Bilibid the throngs 
began to increase, and Calle Cervantes soon 
became a solid mass of sweltering humanity. 
A continuous line of teams stretched clear 
out to the cemetery, and on the other side 
of the road a similar line was returning to 
town. The whole line would move twenty 
feet, stop, move a little further and stop, 
and between and around and through it all 
was a mass of people as thick as they could 
stand and slowly pushing its way along. A 
count of the number that passed for a few 
minutes furnished an estimate that there 
were about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand people on that road during the 
two hours that it took to reach the end of 
the line. Yet with all of the crowd and 
heat, there was no impatience, no jostling 
and no rough talk. The Filipino is a patient 
being and might give his English cousins 
some pointers on good behavior in a crowd. 
From the tiny little nipa hut to the big 
cathedral, Manila has many things to interest 
the visitor who will take the time to look 
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about him and see for himself what appears 
worth while when some one else describes it. 
Several clubs have been organized for the 
purpose of viewing the interesting places 
within easy reach of the walled city, and if 
attention has been called to things that may 
make our stay in the Orient a little more 
profitable and pleasant, "Interesting Manila" 
may not have been in vain. 
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